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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 
The Programme on the 7th inst. will include Beethoven’s 
Music to “ Egmont ;” Variations for Full Orchestra, on a 
Theme by Haydn (Brabms), first time in England ; Overture, 
“William Tell” (Rossini). Vocalists, Madame Otto-Alvsleben, 
Yr. Santley. Reader, Mr. Lin Rayne, Conductor, Mr. 
MANNS. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown. 


AGNER SOCIETY.—Second Season.— 
FRIDAY, MARCH 18th, 1874. To commence at 





/ 


490 precisely. Orchestra and Chorus of 180 performers. Solo 
Panoforte, Mr. Walter Bache. Conductor, Mr. Kdward 
Dannreuther. BEETHOVEN, Overture, “ King Stephen ; 


Choral Fantasia, Op. 80; Son 


Himmel bist ;” ». (Rubinstein), ‘‘ Die Waldhexe.” WAGNER, 


“7 ngsmarsch ;” ‘‘ Rienzi,” Chorus of the Messengers of 


Peace; “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg,” a. Overture, 


3. Choral Song, “‘ Wachet auf ;” “‘ Lohengrin,” a. Lobengrin’s 
Arrival and Farewell tothe Swan, s. Prayer before the Combat, 
The doors will be 
dosed during each Piece. Tickets may be had of Stanley 
locas, Weber & Co.; Chappell & Co.; Mitchell ; Ollivier ; 
James’s-hall ; 
Schott & Co., Regent-street ; Keith, Prowse & Co., Cheapside ; 
Hays, Royal Exchange; and Davies Bros., Craven-terrace, 
Lancaster-gate. 


c Lohengrin’s Victory—Finale to Act 1; 


lamborn Cock, Bond-street; Austin, St. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY, BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 
21, Harley-street.—President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH.— EIGHTH 
SEASON, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the following 
dates:—41st Concert, Wednesday, Feb. 25th; 42nd Concert, 
Wednesday, April 29th; 48rd Concert, Weduesday, May 27th’; 
4th Concert, Wednesday, July Ist. Annual subscription, One 
Guinea. The principal object of the Society is the introduc- 


tion of rising young Artists. 





) OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOCIETY.— 

President, the MARQUIS of LONDONDERRY.—Vice 
President, HERR SCHUBERTH.—FOURTH SEASON.—The 
WURTH CONCERT will take place on FRIDAY, March 27th, 


full particulars of which will be duly announced. 


“MHINKING AND DREAMING.” 


be 
Rosa 0; 


Hull, Langham-place, on Wednesday, March 11th, at 8 o'clock. 
Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street, London, W. 


gs, a. (Liszt), ‘‘ Der du von dem 


This 

atly-admired Songy by BERTHOLD TOURS, will 
sung by Mr. William Castle (Principal Tenor of the Carl 
Company), at Mr. ALFRED GILBERT'S and 
MADAME GILBERT’S FIRST CONCERT, at St. George's 





RGANIST WANTED for St. Andrew’s Pres- 
Two Sunday 
, ractice. Applica- 
tions and testimonials (copies only), stating lowest terms, to be 

to Mra. H. Gaze Oaxuurst, Ravenscourt-square, 


byterian Church, Shepherd’s Bush. 
Services, and to train the Choir at weekly 


DLLE. MARIE KREBS, Pianiste to the Kin 
A of Saxony, begs to announce that she will visit Englan 
this season, arriving in London early in April. 


little Argyll-street, Regent-street, W. 


All COM- 
ae to be addressed to Mr. Cunningham Boosey, 





\ ISS ANTOINETTE STERLING requests that 
applications for engagements for Oratorios or Concerts 


may be addressed to her at 15, Regent’s Park-terrace, N. W 








Mss ANNIE SINCLAIR will be at liberty 
4! after April 14th to accept engagements for Oratorios, 
All communications to her Agent, Mr. R. 


Concerts, dtc. 
DOvizy Canre, 20, Charing-crosss, London. 








THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH’S QUICK 
MARCH. By J. RIVIERE. For the Piano. Introducin; 


“God Bless our Sailor Prince,” and The Russian Nation 
Price 8s. ; post free for 18 stamps. 


uareh, and by no means difficult.”—Vide “ Orchestra.” 


Piece for the Pianoforte. ByM. PAXTON. Introducing 
following subjects: ‘‘ Guests assembling for the Wedding,” 
to the Wedding,” ‘‘Church Bells,” ‘‘ Arrival at the 
edding March is played on the Organ,” 
e toast of the day 

is given, and in chorus they sing ‘‘ For he’s a jolly good fellow.” 


PRE WEDDING FANTASIA. A Descriptive 
the 


“ 


Church Porch,” “ The 
“Returning to the Wedding Breakfast.” The 


48.; post free 24 stamps. 


TH ELEMENTS OF THE THEORY OF 
MUSIC, especially adapted for use in Training ews and 
ng 


and Schools, By ROBERT 8S ‘ON, Music Master, Trai 


College, York. 
by SHADOWLAND. New Song. 
F REA. Music by C. PINSUTI. 3s.; free by 
A most charming composition for a contral 
re the “ Hour.” 


Vide “ Chelte -on.” 


HE HOLY FAMILY (an elegant Music Gift). 

Sacred Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
Tilustrated with a beautiful Vignette 
Tour Raphael. Complete in Twelve Books, Ss. each; or in 
ie Volumes, cloth 8, 123. each; Piano Duets, Twelve 
vi ms 6s. each ; with ad lib. accompaniments for Flute, Violin, 


A 
W. H. CALLCOTT. 


ls. each, All at half-price, free by post. 
london; Rowaar Cocus and Co., New Burlington-street. 


“A lively, stirring 


n Cloth Boards, 8s. ; post free for 36 stamps. 

Words by 

18 stamps. 

or baritone 

‘Where poet and musician go 

in hand the effect must be pleasing, as in this song.”— 
nham Loo! P 


SUPERIOR EDITIONS, 


CAREFULLY REVISED. 


BURROWES’S 


THOROUGH-BASS PRIMER, | 





Price 2s. Gd. cloth back, or full bound in 
cloth 3s. 6d. 


BURROWES’S 


PIANOFORTE PRIMER; 


CONTAINING THE 


RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 


With Cramer’s Dictionary of Musical Terms. 


Price 18. 6d. cloth back ; full bound 2s. 





RAMER’S DANCE ALBUM for 1874, with 
Elegant Cover and Dedication Page, in gold and bronze, 


Quadrille “‘LES BAVARDS” .. .. «. «. Marriott, 
Walts “LINDA” .. .. ‘.. oe «+ oo Marriott. 
Lancers ‘MERRY OLD TIMES”... .. .. Godfrey. 
Galop “FUN OF THE BALL”... .. .. Marriott. 
Polka “PEERLESS PIER” .. .. ++ Marriott, 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence nett. Sent post free for Two 
Shillings and Ninepence. 

The above named Dances can be had separately, with hand- 
somely illustrated Frontispiece, 2s, each. 





T TREKELL’S NEW COMPOSITIONS. 
e 





BOURREE. InF major .. .. «+ «8 «oF «+ oF 88 
LES ECLAIREURS, Impromptu.. .. .. « oF 4% 
LE TRIANON. Gavotte .. .. os «+ cf oF of 48. 
LULLABY. Cradle Song .. .. os oc «of oF eo S& 


THE MAGIC HARP. Caprice .. .. «. oe os 48. 
THE WOODLAND SPRITE. Morceaude Salon .. 4s, 








DIE LETZTEN GLUCKS-STUNDEN. Waltzes .. 4s. 

TRAUM-GLUCK. Polka Mazurka... .. « « 48 
(Both elegantly Illustrated in Colours). 

DIE GLUCKSGOTTIN. Polka-Francaise .. 


oc oe 
Quite equal to Gungl’s and Strauss’s best efforts. 


ADAME DE SEVIGNE, HER COR. 
CUMTESSE DE PULIGA. 


1 vol. 8vo. 





Portrait. 


of 
MAURICE DAVIES, D.D. 


ELER BELA’S NEW DANCE MUSIC. 





EMESIS SONGS AND DANCE 


2s, each. 


ONO ws 


LONDON: J. B, CRAMER anp CO., 
201, REGENT STREET; 


WHOLESALE DeraRTMENT: 





Ul, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, 


a 
s ew’ 


MUSIC 

(encored nightly at the Strand Theatre) :—*THE LAN- 
GUAGE OF LOVE” (sung by Mr. Edward Terry, Mr. Hillier, 
Mr. Howard Paul, &c.), ““WHAT ARE A LADY'S WANTS 
TO-DAY?’ “DON’T MAKE ME LAUGH,” and “WILL 
YOU TAKE MY ARM” Quadrilles and Galop, by J. FITZ- 
GERALD; and Waltzes, Solos, and Duets, 43.; post free, 


——_—_— — -_ 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
MONTHLY. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


RESPONDENTS and CONTEMPORARIES. 
2 vols. Svo., with Portraits, 


SUMMER IN SPAIN. By Mrs. 


RAMSAY. 1 vol. 8vo., with Frontispiece and Vignette, 


By the 


= —_ 


OUND ABOUT THE ISLANDS: or, 
Sunny Spots near Home. By CLEMENT W. SCOTT, 
HE MISCELLANEOUS WORKS OF 
JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. $8 vols, demy 8vo., with 


NORTHODOX LONDON ; or, Phesis 


Religious Life in the Metropolis. By the Rev. C. 
1 vol., 8vo. 





()BTHODOX LONDON; or, Phases of 


Religious Life in the Church of England. By the Author 


of ‘ Unorthodox London,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 


TIHE ONLY ONE OF HER MOTHER. 
By the Author of * Altogether Wrong,” &c. 3 vols. 
NCE AND FOR EVER; or, Passages 


in the Life of the Curate of Danbury. By the Author of 


‘*No Appeal.” 3 vols. 


FRIEND AT COURT. By ALEX- 
ANDER CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A, 8 vols. 

LIFE’S REWARD. By H. M, 
LYSONS. 2 vols. 


PRANK SINCLAIR'S WIFE. By Mrs. 
+ J. H. RIDDELL, 8 vols. 


YOUNG MAN’S LOVE. 
. GEORGE HOOPER. 8 vols. 








By Mrs. 


HAT LITTLE FRENCHMAN. 

the Author of “Ship Ahoy.” $ vols. Mean 

RANTLEY GRANGE: Benedicts and 
Bachelors. By SHELSLEY BEAUCHAMP, 8 vols. 





By 


ee ee 


LJOR BEAUTY'S SAKE: a New Novel. 


1 vol. ; 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 
8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music 
\) Publishers, Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in 


Musical Instruments, In direct communicatign with all the 
er Continental or in Lelpeig, Beflin, Hamburg, 
aris, Vienna, and Mi Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 


Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniumas, and all kinds of 
New and Second-hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire,— 
84, New Bond-street (three doors from Oxford-street), and 
308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





egansny FOLI begs to announce that be will 
\) return to London on May 10th. Address, until Feb. 17th, 
Grand Hotel de la Paix, Moscow, Russia; after that date, 
until May 8rd, Opera Italien Theatre An der Wien, Vienna 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, 
Teacher of this elegant Instrament, is in Town for the 
Season. For lessons, and engagements for public aud private 
concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Donssr Stuext, 
Portman-equare, W. 





Rh. W. H. CUMMINGS, having no Agent, 
a requests that applications respecting engagements be 
addressed Brockley-villas, Dulwich. 





R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOGENCS 

in t and enriching the voice, and removing 
tocitens of roe My has maintained its bigh character for a 
quarter of a century, and the flattering testimontals received 
rom Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of the and 
Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, No Vi or 


he obtained of all Wholesale ud Retail Chemist iv the United 





Pubtie Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
te obta 
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J. T. HAYES, 
Church Publisher and Bookseller, 
LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


Would draw the attention of Town and Country Clergy aud Laity 
to his new having a Central Branch at 


4, HENRIETTA STL, COVENT GARDEN, 


Where, besides his own Publications, he has on sale a good 
selection “ those of other Church Firms. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES. 


CHURCH STORIES “e4 SUNDAYS, HOLY-DAYS, 
&ec. (90 in all.) By © JONES, Author of “Saints of 
Old,” &e, In Fifteen Puchote, each 1s. postage, 1jd. In 
4 Vols , cloth, each 5s.; postage, 44d. (Separated.) Also in 
4 thinner Vols., ’s. Gd. each; postage, 3d. 

‘Amongst the Church stories of lat» years we have not met 
any that for simple beauty, variety of life, aud power of clothing 
high teaching in language which the young can take in, rivals 
this series.” —Church Work. 


DAYS at LEIGHSCOMBE. 2s.; by Post 2s. 2d. 
“ Extremely good : well told.”—Literary Churchman, 
“A prettier story was never written."—Guardian. 
“Charmingly told: fall of interest.”—Church Review. 
**An attractive little tale." —Church Times. 


FROM DARKNESS to LIGHT: a New Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. + hy Post 2s, Sd. 
“A really beautiful story Literary Churchman, 


** An excellent tale for boys.” —Church Times, 


CURIOSITIES of OLDEN TIMES. By Rev. 8. 
BAKING-GOULD. 6s., by Post 6s, 4d. 

“Pure amusement, but of a high and recondite character. 
A repertory of the oddest and drollest articles imaginable, 
from which it is hard to break away until the whole store has 
been examined.”—Guardian, 


NORWEGIAN TALES. Preface by the Rev. 5. 
BARING-GOULD., &%s. 64.; by Post 3s. 9d. 
“Some are quaint and pretty ; ‘and some have a little dash of 
humour in them. Here and there the style reminds one of 
Fouqué’s charming stories.”—Guardian, 


TALES of KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of “ *( ‘ousin Eustace,” &c. Three Vols. 
separated), each ds. Gd. ; by Post 38. 10d, 

“Too popular to need more than passing mention. They are 

ull of sound, wholesome teaching.” —Guardian, 

‘Brief sketches from reai life; and most amongst the poor. 
There is a strong view of cheerful resignation, as well as practical 
piety throughout.” —Churchman, 

OSWALD; a Tale for Boys: on Reverence at 
Divine Worship. 1a. éd., by Post 1s, 8d 

** The story is most interesting.”—Church Times, 

** Pretty : pleasantly written.”—Literary Churchman. 


WAYL AND WELL. A New Tale. By C. A. M. W. 
by Post 5a. Sd. 
es Weil written, full of useful ennsestions and warning—to 
young ladies eapevially.”—Literary Churchman. 
“ Exeeedingly interesting.” —Churehman's Companion, 


LOVE and HATE. A New Tale, by Author of 
* An Object in Life,” “ Our Christian Calling,” &e. 2s. ; by 
Post 2s, 2d. 


af book we can Warmly praise and recommend to a lending 


\A COMPREHENSIVE COLLECTION 


library ."—Guardian. 


The CHILDREN’S GUILD: with Rules of a few 
Guilds in operation. 2s. €d.; by Post 2a. 9d. 

“A pretty suggestive sketch of the manner in walch Guilds 
may enable children of different stations to act upon one another 
for ood.” —Guardian, 

‘*Tts tone is excellent. Just suited for a prize or for a lending 
library.” —Church Times, 
SIR HENRY APPLETON. A Tale of the Great 

Rebellion, By Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Brighstone, Isle 
of Wight. 5s.; by Post 5s. 6d. 

“We heartily recommend this book, Purely historical ; not 
wanting in liveliness and spirit.” —Guardian, 
OUR CHILDHOOD'S PATTERN: Based on Inci- 

dents in Our Lord’s Life. By C. A. JONES, 2s. 6d.; by 
Post 2s. Sd. 

* Admirably suited for children, where sound Catholic instruc 
tion will be appreciated.” —Church Times. 
VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS. From Chureh 

History. By Dr. NEALE. 2s., by Post 2s. 2d. 

** Nearly all the narratives are taken directly from the earliest 
authorities ; and every detail is most carefully 8: udied, so as to 
transplar t the reader into the very atmosphere of the society of 
the time.”—Aiterary Churchman, 

**A charming book; should be in every village library.”— 
Church Review, 
COUSIN EUSTACE; or, Conversations on the 

Prayer Book. By Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck.” 
Fdited by W. J. BE. BENNETT. 65s. Gd., by Post 6s. 

** Will do for the rising generation what it did for the passing 
one, viz, give them such explanations of the Prayer Book as 
will make them love it with the intelligent affection of well- 
instructed children.” —Church Times, 
RHINELAND, and its LEGENDS. 8s, 6d., by 

Post 8s, 9d 

“Nothing but old familiar stories, But when they are com- 
mended to us by Mr. Benuet’ our readers will expect to see 
them pointed with new morals, This, however, is not done 
obtrusively,"’—CGuardian 
A COMMON-PLACE STORY. By Author of 

** Tales of Kirkbeck.” 3a, 6d., by Post 3s. 10d, 

**A few common-place sketches of commun-place characters 
in common-place circumstances. Should they convey some 
amusement, and snggest suine useful thought, the object of the 

story will be fulfilled.” —Preface, 
The PILGRIM; and Four other Allegories. 1s. 6d. ; 
by Post 1s. 7)d. 

** Useful to read to a class at Sunday school, Interesting and 
instructive.”"—Church Kevlew, 

* Thoroughly Catholic in seotimert, and well calculated to 
ay bold on the linagiuation.”"—Chureh Times, 

Hayes's Catalogue on appl cation, . 


J. T. MAYER’, LYALL PL ACE, BATON SQUARK; ayp 4, 


GEORG 


WITH 


ALL THE 


J. B. 





HENRIELTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


‘ 


201, 


THE 


SONGS OF WALES, 


CONSISTING OF A 


REPUBLICATION OF THE COLLECTIONS 
OF JOHN PARRY (BARD ALAW) AND 


EK THOMSON. 


With the addition of other Melodies that have not 


hitherto appeared in a Vocal Form. 


ADAPTED TO ENGLISH WORDS. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR 
PIANO OR HARP. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN THOMAS. 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


THE ABOVE WORK WILL BE FOLLOWED BY 


or 


WELSH MELODIES EXTANT, 


WITHOUT WORDS, 


And with the addition of all the Traditional and 


Historical facts connected therewith. 


The whole of the Melodies will be arranged in a 
concise form for the Piano or Harp, under the 


supervision and Editorship of 


JOHN THOMAS, 


(PENCERDD GWALIA,) 


Harpist to Her Majesty the Queen. 


LONDON : 
CRAMER AND CO., 


REGENT STREET, W. 


i 


"JULES ROCHARD’S EASY music 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


FAVOURITE MELODIES 


Comprised within 5 Pages, carefully Fi 
specially Arranged to suit Small peng onde ‘ 
being entirely excluded, 
ARRANGED BY 


JULES ROCHARD. 


AIR, LOUIS XIII. - jaca 

BEAUTIFUL DANUBE WALTZES~ - French dir 
BEAUTIFUL DREAMS - - - - . wont 
BELLS OF ABERDOVEY - - - - ~ Welsh ay 
BID ME DISCOURSE h Ab, 





BY the MARGIN of FAIR : ZURICH'S WATERS - ‘wince 
CANADIAN BOAT 30 , Bie ae. 
CHERRY RIP -*. oe 
DI PRSCATORE (“Lueresia Borgia OY ‘ “7 
ESMERALDA- .7. woe 
WRADIAVOLO ‘- - - + + 6 6 ae 
GENTLE ZITELLA _ - » er r 


HARMONIOUS BLACKSM ITH + en 7 Oude 
HALLELUJAH CHORUS on Messiah™) > + Handel, 


| LA DONNA E MOBILE ° + Wor 
|LACIDARBEM - - + + = + ~ Meme 
| MIGNONETTE - + + 8 Champion 

MORGEN BLATTER WALTZ _. €oe ‘ 


NLY 
PILGRIMS OF THE NIGHT . Faber. 
SEE THE CONQUERING HERO COMES * «+ Handel, 


TELL ME, MY HEART- - - Bishop. 
|THE MILLER OF THB DEE - ~~ old En, lh ea 
, THE WEDDING MARCH - : @ 

‘HE BRITISH GRENADIERS — - old ish Meise 

THE MAGIC OF MUSIC. - 6, tae, 


THE TROUBADOUR __ - 
THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE - ° 

WEBER’S LAST WALTZ . 7 - ° 
WHILIAMTELL - - - + © « « te 





PRICE TWO SHILLINGS EACH. 





LONDON: 
DUFF & STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREAT, 
* This Work follows the “ Amustva Sxsrcurs,” 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 











NOW READY. Vol, I., price 5s.; by post, Sa. 4d, 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY, 
4 Edited by C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the 
Church,” &c. With Preface by Rev, Dr. LITTLEDALE, 


READY. Vol. IL., price 5s,; by post, 5s, 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. IL 
of ‘*Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A, JONES, 
(Vol. ILL. will be “ Life of St. Frances de Chantal,”) 
London: J. T. Hayes, Lyall-place, Eaton-square; and 4, 
Henrietta-strest, Covent-garden, 








AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


THE BEST anp CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 

THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 

Are Superior to all others of their class. 





GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
InstrucTION Gratis. 


Illustrated prospectus aud Samples of Work sent post free 
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THE FIRST WELCOME. 





In shadow of the ivied wall 
He gazed upon his home, 
Wondering how time had dealt with all 
Beneath its hallowed dome. 
He heard a step, a carol wild, 
A graceful form was there, 
*Twas she he left a rosy child, 
Now grown a woman fair. 
0, happy exile! whose first weleome beams 
From eyes more lovely than thy fondest dreams, 


She glided to the dear old graves, 
With flowers he loved the best, 
Laid some among their grassy waves, 
And some within her breast. 
‘‘He comes, he comes,” she murmured o'er, 
But he was by her side: 
Oh love! a sister never more, 
I clasp thee as my bride. 
0, happy exile! whose first weleome beams 
From eyes more lovely than thy fondest dreams. 


H. N, 





PROVINCIAL. 





o— 


Mr. J. Pattinson, assistant organist of Carlisle 
Cathedral, has been appointed organist at the Abbey 
of Paisley. 





In the Victoria Hall, Belfast, Mr. Charles H. 
Duval opened upon Monday night with the second 
edition of his ‘Odds and Ends.” Mr. Duval, who 
isa great favourite here, is doing excellent business. 

Mr. Charles Mathews has been playing a round 
of his favourite characters at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester.” His engagement terminates to-morrow, 
and he will be succeeded by Mr. Albery's Comedy 
Company. 





Mr. De Jong’s benefit concert last Friday, at the 
Tree Trade Hall, Manchester, was well attended and 
lasted nearly four hours. Out of fifteen artists who 
had promised their services eight of the principal 
ones disappointed, and of these three did not even 
send excuses. 





Miss Braddon has a new drama entitled “‘ The 
Missing Witness” in rehearsal at the Alexandra 
Theatre, Liverpool. The principal characters will 
be sustained by the Lessee, Mr. Saker, and by Miss 
O'Berne (Mrs. Saker). The piece will be produced 
on Easter Monday, 





After the production of ‘‘ Pendarvon” at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, Mr. and Mrs. Saker 
made their first appearance since their marriage in 
the comedietta “* A Roland for an Oliver,” and the 
repeated cheering which greeted them, testified to 
the popularity of the happy union. 


—_—_—- 


In the full swing of its success the pantomime at 
the Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, was supplemented 
om Thursday with a portion. of “Genevieve de 
Brabant,” the oceasion being the benefit of Miss 
Annie Beauclere. Mr. Edward Henry is to be con- 
gratulated on having produced the best pantomime 
that Manchester has seen for ten years. 





In the Belfast Theatre Royal, on Monday night, 
“Rob Roy” was produced, with Mr. J. H. Warden 
(lessee and manager) in the leading part. Mr. S. 
Johnston appeared as Baillie Nicol Jarvie, Mr. W. 
Braggington as Owen, and M. Loredan as Francis 
Osbaldiston. The drama was admirably produced. 
The Sisters Duvernay appear each evening in a 


ballet, and Sig. Coopar, the one-legged dancer, also 
performs. 


At the Brighton Theatre Miss Furtado and Mr. J. 
ke commenced an engagement on Monday, 
‘pearing in Robertson’s Society. The ability of 
Mr. Clarke is already well-known to local play-goers, 
and Miss Furtado’s lengthened metropolitan celebrity 





is a guarantee of excellence. ‘ Ours” was announced 
for Wednesday night, as is also ** The Bonnie Fish- 
wife,” wherein Mr. Clarke and Miss Furtado have 
won special honours. 





As the result of the performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
at the Philharmonic Hall, Liverpool, on Wednesday 
last week, given as a complimentary concert to Mr. 
Henry Sudlow, the excellent secretary and treasurer 
of the society, the benejiciaire was handed the sum 
of £271 16s. at the general rehearsal on Monday 
evening. The result of the efforts of principals, 
band, organist, and chorus, so liberally seconded by 
the general public, must give complete satisfaction 
to every one. 





An original play entitled ‘* Found,” by Mr. Fred. 
Haywell, the stage manager of the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, was produced last Monday at that 
theatre for the benefit of the author. ‘ Found” 
possesses considerable merit. The two principal 
characters were admirably sustained by Miss Alice 
Ingram, and Mr. Haywell himself. A new operetta, 
the libretto by Palgrave Simpson and the music by 
Alfred Plumpton, the musical director of the theatre, 
was also produced with fair success the same 
evening. 





The Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, was crowded on 
Thursday and Saturday evenings last week, the 
former occasion being for the benefit of Miss Annie 
Sinclair, and the latter that of Mr. E. W. Royce, the 
efficient stage manager, to whom may well be 
attributed the great success of the pantomime which 
was brought to aclose on that evening after a run 
of nine weeks. As King Turko he made himself a 
great favourite. The pantomime was preceded by 
‘* Kissi-Kissi,” with Miss Madge Savart in the title- 
réle, Mr. Royce, of course, being ‘‘H.I.M. the 
Shah.” He was called before the curtain and 
received quite an ovation; after which he spoke a 
few words of thanks to the public and his fellow 
artists. 





With the benefit of Mr. R. M. Levey, the 
deservedly popular director of music and conductor 
at the Theatre Royal, Dublin, on last Saturday 
evening, was concluded the lesseeship of Mr. Harris, 
he having disposed of his interest in the theatre to 
Messrs. Gunn. The play was ‘ Guy Mannering,” 
and vocal friends, professional and amateurs, mustered 
in considerable force, and, in addition to the several 
attractive melodies by Bishop incident to the piece, 
there were many others introduced, some not very 
appropriate to the incidents, but chosen for their 
individual interest, and of recognised merit. Miss 
Bessie Herbert was the representative of Lucy 
Bertram; Miss Bessie Craig, Julia Mannering ; Miss 
Agnes Markham, Flora, The Dominie Sampson of 
Mr. Granby was up to the mark, and Mr. R. Sydney 
as Henry Bertram sang with ease and certainty. 
During the evening the orchestra, under their 
skilful conductor, played with brightness and great 
precision the overtures to “ William Tell” and 
‘“* Maritana.” 

On Shrove Tuesday, a performance of Sir T, 
Ouseley’s oratorio ‘‘ Hagar” was given by the Oxford 
Philharmonic Society in the Sheldonian Theatre. 
This work, which was heard in public for the first 
time at Hereford Musical Festival, will, we believe, 
be an acceptable addition to the répertoire of our 
Choral Societies. ‘The choruses have a well marked 
rhythm, and the fugues while they display con- 
summate musical science, are interesting to the 
singers. Many of the melodies are very bappily 
conceived, and the instrumentation throughout is 
most skilful. Miss K. Poyntz was heard to great 
advantage in the trying part of “ Hagar,” and Miss 
H. D’Alton was encored in the dramatic air “Cast 
out this bondwoman.” Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. 
Halliwell sang the airs assigned to the tenor and 
bass with excellent effect. The trio a canone with 
harp obbligato produced a great impression, and the 
audience insisted on its repetition. The members 
of the society are, for the most part, connected with 
the University, and, as the practices are necessarily 





interrupted in the vacations, Mr. Taylor the 
conductor deserves much credit for the general 
excellence of the performance, 





The question of the continuance or non-continu- 
ance of Mr. Kuhe’s Brighton Musical Festival has 
advanced. As the case stood Mr. Kuhe had an- 
nounced his expenses at two thousand guineas, and 
said he did not feel justified in entering upon 
arrangements for another Festival, unless he saw his 
way to one thousand pounds being subscribed in 
series tickets. That is to say, he wished a guarantee 
of four hundred subscription tickets at two guineas 
anda half each. The friends of Mr. Kuhe at the 
banquet came forward liberally and handsomely. 
While it was yet undecided whether a fund would be 
subscribed, a committee formed, or a certain number 
of tickets guaranteed, promises of support were 
received at the supper table amounting to something 
like £210 or £220. The subscription has since been 
added to very considerably ; but, at a meeting of the 
committee held on Moaday night, and at which Mr, 
Kuhe was present, it was deemed advisable to withhold 
any certain promise of a repetition of the Festival 
till a greater amount of support had been promised, 
In fact, tho holding of the Festival noxt year depends 
upon 400 Festival subscription tickets being taken 
before Easter. 

“‘ The Light of the World” was produced in Man- 
chester on Thursday evening with brilliant success. 
The principal singers were Mdme. Lemmens, Mdme. 
Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. The composer 
himself conducted. The following is extracted from 
a long and discriminating notice in the Manchester 
Examiner :—‘* No musical event of the present local 
season had been anticipated with so much interest as 
the production of Mr, Sullivan’s new oratorio, ‘ The 
Light of the World.’ The popularity of the com- 
poser, and the extremely favourable critical notices 
of previous performances, naturally intensified the 
curiosity generally excited in Manchester when a 
new choral work is promised. We were not surprised 
to see the vast audience on Thursday night, when, 
notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, the Free 
Trade Hall was more densely crowded than it had 
been at any previous concert of the series, with the 
exception of ‘7'ke Messiah’ nights. Such an 
audience afforded a favourable opportunity for 
judging whether the new oratorio would achieve a 
popular success, and if attentive consideration and 
enthusiastic applause are signs of public approval, 
there can be no doubt that Manchester has confirmed 
the enthusiastic opinion of Birmingham, Notting- 
ham,and Brighton.” After the oratorio Mr. Sullivan 
was entertained at supper and presented with at 
testimonial in the shape of an antique English goble 
in silver and a purse of 200 guineas. 





The fourth subscription concert of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society was given on Tuesday even- 
ing, at the Philharmonic Hall. The program con- 
sisted of Spohr’s oratorio “ Calvary,” and Haydn's 
No. 16 Mass, and the promise of the performance 
of the former work, so seldom heard, sufficiently 
accounted for the numerous audience who assembled. 
Rarely has the Philharmonic Society done itself 
more credit than in its selection for this concert. The 
interest of the evening centred upon that marvellous 
composition of Spohr, which, upon its first produe- 
tion in England—at the Norwich Festival in 1889— 
left so great an impression upon its auditors. The 
soprano solos were given by Miss Edith Wynne, who 
was in excellent voice, and performed her part like 
a true artist. Mdlle. Enriquez had little in which 
to distinguish herself, but she bore her share of 
trios and quartdts in a praiseworthy manner. Mr. 
George Perren was the tenor. Mr. J. R. Alsop, the 
son of a well-known resident of Birkenhead, made 
virtually his first appearance before a Liverpool 
public. Mr. Alsop has a rich, mellow baritone 
voice, which he exercises with discretion and judg- 
ment. Mr. Thomas Armstrong and Miss Green 
assisted in the recitatives and concerted music, Sir 
Julius Benedict conducted, Mr. Best presided at the 
organ, Mr. I. W. Thomas was the leader of the 
orchestra, and Mr, Sanders the chorus master. Both 
orchestra and chorus did their duty admirably, 
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CONCERTS. 


Saturday was distinguished by a new symphony and 
anew pianist. This work was the composition of | 


Mr. Ebenezer Prout, whose clever concerto for organ li 


with orchestral accompaniments, was successfully 
produced at one of these concerts in October, 1872. 
Mr. Prout’s present work is more ambitious and | 
more important. Written in C major the symphony | 
is in four movements, the orthodox number—an | 
allegro, a largo, a minuet and trio, and an allegro | 
vivace. Mr. Prout is faithful to the orthodox school | 
and shows a due regard for form; nor does he ignore | 
the charm of melody, which he clothes with orches- | 
tral colour. The first movement, which is perhaps 
the richest in contrasts and instrumental skill, is an 
allegro, ushered in by a short introduction, poco 
sostenuto, 6-8 time, giving place to the spirited 
theme (in common time) of the allegro. The sub- 
jects are melodious and they are admirably worked 
out, creating a happy impression, This tunefulness 
is maintained in the succeeding largo, which is a 
graceful placid movement suggestive of contentment 
and repose. On the minuet and trio Mr. Prout 
seems to have bestowed some inspired work, for the 
melodies are sparkling and spontaneous, and the 
whole movement is exceedingly well instrumented. 
The finale again has dash and vigour. Each move- 
ment was warmly applauded, and at the close Mr. 
Prout had to appear on the platform in acknowledg- 
ment. We now approach the other speciality at 
Saturday's concert, namely the first appearance of 
Miss Emma Barnett, a young pianist, who pro- 
duced a marked impression by her performance of 
Beethoven's fourth concerto (in G). The test was 
one of great difficulty; it is no light thing to render 
this important work with such intelligence and spirit 
as Miss Barnett displayed. In fact her début was 
highly successful; the performance entitled her to 
the reputation of an intelligent’ musician, a com- 
petent executant. Her self command left her the 
mistress of her task and alive to the spirit as well 
as to the mechanical details of the exercise before 
her. Loud applause resulted in a recall of the 
player and thus attested the favourable impression 
produced. The other pieces in the program were 
the overtures to ‘* Anacreon,” by Cherubini, and 
** Masaniello,” by Auber, each wonderfully well 
played, and a selection of vocal music by Madame 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Bentham. Next 
Saturday's selection will include Beethoven’s music 
to ‘“* Egmont,” and, for the first time in England, 
Brahms's variations (for full orchestra) on a theme 
by Haydn. 

The third concert of the British Orchestral Society 
took place on Thursday, when the principal orches- 
tral work performed was Spohr’s ** Weihe der Tine” 
the fourth and most elaborate of his many sym- 
phonies. The execution of this masterpiece afforded 
a favourable instance of the progress made by the 
orchestra. It was a pretty sharp test of skill, but 
neither Mr. George Mount nor his forces came out 
save with honour. So with the accompaniments to 
Beethoven's concerto in G, which were excellently 
played. The composer's cadenzas were given by 
Mr. Franklin Taylor who earned much applause and 
well deserved it. A novelty brought forward at this 
concert was an overture by Mr. Alfred Holmes, called 
**Inez de Castro,” belonging, we believe, to a 
romantic opera of that name which should have 
been produced in Paris but was estopped by the war. 
The slow movement (there are four movements 
altogether) is marked by melody, and the overture 
generally has an emotional character which gratified 
the audience on Thursday. The composer was 
called forward. By the following program the order 
of pieces may be ascertained. 


Overture, ‘Der Freischtita” .........+......e00. Weber, 
Cavatina, ‘I'm but a simple peasant maid” ...... Balfe. 
Miss Rose Hersee. 
Concerto in G, for Pianoforte ........ 6.65006 
Mr. Franklin Taylor. 
Overture, “ Inez de Castro,” .... ....eeesceecees A. Holmes. 
First time of Performance.) 
Air, “Scenes that are brightest” ...........+.... Wallace. 
Miss Rose Hersee. 
Symphony, ‘‘ The Power of Sound,” .............. Spohr. 
Hallad, ‘* Where the bee sucks” ........ eocceees AFC. 
Miss Kose Hersee. 


. Beethoven. 


| three songs, displaying excellent taste and bright 
| vocalisation. 
The ( ight € nth of the Crystal Palace concerts on | The ove 


| tempo is still somewhat too slow. 


| had their eyes open. What portended this unusual 
wakefulness of a Monday Popular audience? Simply 
that Herr Dannreuther appeared in association with 


She received some hearty plaudits. 
rtures were well played, but Mr. Mount’s 


The last Monday Popular Concert was unwontedly 
vely. The hall was absolutely filled, and people 


Herr Joachim. Two stars may not possibly keep 
their motion in one sphere; but the leader of the 
Wagner Society can be brought to join the champion 
of all that is pre-Wagner and anti-Wagner, on 
ground which they both reverence. This neutral 
territory was “der alte Bach.’ The B minor sonata 
was splendidly rendered in each particular, and the 
applause was fairly divided. Less admirable results, 
though not less excellent interpretation, attended 
the execution of Schumann’s sonata. The fault was 
not the performer’s, who indeed may be said to have 
invented certain beauties which under another hand 
might have remained perdu. The program ran as 
follows :— 

Quartet, in © sharp minor, Op. 132, for two 

Violins, Viola, and Violoncello .........-..-. Beethoven, 

MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus and Piatti. 

Song, ‘‘O cara immagine” (‘‘ Flauto Magico”) .. Mozart. 
Mr. Bentham. 
Sonata, in G minor, Op. 22, for Pianoforte alone Schumann, 
(Firat time at the Popular Concerts.) 

Mr. Edward Dannreuther. 
Sonata, in B minor, for Pianoforte and Violin .. Bach. 

(First time at the Popular Concerts. ) 

Mr. Edward Dannreuther and Herr Joachim. 
Friihlingslied, ‘The spring in wrath commences” Mendelssohn. 
Mr. Bentham. 

Quartet, in G major, Op. 64, No. 4, for two 

Vivlins, Viola, and Violoncello .............. Haydn. 

MM. Joachim, L. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 

Beethoven's quartet was a sixth performance. Mr. 
Bentham made a decided hit in the two songs, 
displaying a noble voice and refined style. 
The first Concert of the Schubert Society took 
place on Wednesday, 25th February, the first part of 
the program consisting of F. Schubert’s compositions. 
The grand trio in E flat opened the evening, charm- 
ingly played by Herr Hause, Mr. Burnett and Herr 
Schuberth. The other pieces were : Song, ‘‘ Ich frage 
Reine Blume,” ‘ Adieu,” ‘*Who’s Sylvia” and a 
Serenade. The second part was miscellaneous, the 
novelties being a grand Duo, Goltermann; for 
violoncello and piano, and Cavatina, Raff. The 
members who appeared on this occasion were Malle. 
Romanelli, Mdme. Elwood Andrea, Mr. C. I. Bishen- 
den, Mr. Burnett, Herr Hause and Herr Schuberth. 
This concert like those of former seasons went off 
excellently and the rooms were very full. The next 
concert (forty-second since the formation of the 
society) will take place on Wednesday, 29th April, 
Spohr’s compositions forming the first part of the 
program. 

Mr. Willem Coenen’s second chamber concert of 
modern music came off at the Queen’s Concert 
Rooms, on Wednesday. The following was the 
program :—Suite in D, Op. 19, for pianoforte, violin, 
and violoncello (Agnes Zimmermann), Messrs. 
Coenen, Wiener, and Daubert; Song, ‘“ Placido 
Zeftiretto” (F. J. Ferrari), Miss Ferrari; Song, 
‘The Willow ” (A. 8. Sullivan), Miss Dones; Suite 
in D minor, Op. 16, for violoncello and pianoforte 
(C. Saint-Saéns), Messrs. Daubert and Coenen; 
Song, ‘*The Violet’? (W. Coenen), Miss Dones; 
Song, “ Friihlingsnacht” (Schumann), Miss Ferrari; 
Otetto in A major, Op. 3, for four violins, two violas, 
and two violoncellos (J. Svendsen), Messrs. Wiener, 
Amor, Eayres, Jung, Zerbini, Stehling, Pettit, and 
Daubert. 

Mdlle. Enequist’s Concert on Monday at St. 
George’s Hall afforded her many admirers an oppor- 
tunity of testifying by the presence of an ample 
audience to the popularity of the Swedish artist. 
The hall was well filled, and Mdlle. Enequist gave 
several indications of her well-known proficiency, as 
in Herold’s ‘* Jour de mon enfance,” in Ganz’s song 
“Camelia and Rose,” in some new Swedish national 
melodies, all of which were rendered with great ease 
and brilliancy. The lady was warmly applauded. 
Her colleagues were Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. 
Trelawny Cobham, and Mr. Maybrick in song, and 
Messrs. Ganz and Carl Berzon in instrumental 





Ovestare “Pidella,” ...cccccccccecce ve secccccece Beethoven. 


Miss Rose Hersee made a very good effect in the | hoven’s with ability. Mr, Cobham sang a new song 


music. The last two rendered a sonata of Beet- 





a 
of Romano’s called “ Fear not,” which achieved 
great success, being a creditable and taking com. 
position. 








THEATRES. 





The cast of the “School for Scandal” at Mr. 
Webster’s benefit on Monday afternoon at Drury 
Lane Theatre may be cited as a curiosity, 


Sir Peter Teazle .. .. «+ «+ «+ Mr, Phelps, 
Sir Oliver Surface se ee ee oe Mr. 8. Emery, 


Joseph Surface .. .. «+ «+ «+» Mr. Creswick. 
Charles Surface .. .. « «. «+ Mr. Charles Mathews 
Sir Benjamin Backbite .. .. .. Mr. Buckstone, 
Crabtree ., .. «+ «+ «+ «+ o» Mr. Compton, 
Careloss .. «+ «+ se se oe « Mr. H.J. Montagne, 
Trip .o cc se co ce oo eco co Me. Jd. Clarke, 
Moses co ce ce ce ce ce ce MBO, Ee Beale, 
Snake co ee ee ce (ee (ce «hoe 6 MR, T. Sihemme 
ks: ee ne te” e061 ee Wigan, 
Sir Harry (with the song, “ Here’s to 

the Maiden”) .. .. .. .. « Mr. W. Wrighton, 
Sir Toby Sie Sa aa - Mr. J, Billington. 
Servant to Charles Surface Mr. Lionel Brough, 
Servant to Joseph Surface Mr. David James, 
Servant to Sir Peter Teazle Mr. Righton. 
Servant to Lady Sneerwell Mr. Brittain Wright, 
Lady Teazle Miss Helen Faucit, 


Mrs, Candour ee ee 
Lady Sneerwell .. .. « 
Maria i ee ae oe ee Miss Isabel Bateman, 
Lady Teazle’s Maid. .. .» Miss E, Farren. 
Guests by Messrs. Butler, Arthur Cecil, H. Cox, J. A. Cave, 
H. Carter, D’Auban, G. Elliott, W. H. Eburne, H. 
Ferraud, Augustus Glover, C. Harcourt, Maclean, Marius. 
F. Roland, H. St. Maur, C. H. Stephenson, R. Soutar, Js 
G. Taylor, E. Terry, H. Vaughan, &c. 

It should be observed that servants who had scarcely 
aline to utter, and some even of the anonymous 
guests, were represented by leading members of 
the profession. Into Charles Surface’s room a piano 
was introduced, and the famous song was accom- 
panied by Mr. John Parry. Two thousand pounds 
were collected as the proceeds of this performance. 
Mrs. Keeley spoke an address to the beneficiaire by 
Mr. John Oxenford, wherein the name of Mr. Webster 
is hailed as “‘ our friend,” the ‘‘ drama’s pillar,” and 
the “‘ pride and honour of the British stage.” It was 
a curious sight, and, considering Mr. Webster's past 
life, the services he has rendered artists, the affec- 
tionate consideration he has shown to those in his 
employment, his acumen as a manager, and the 
moral results of his career generally, an instructive 
sight withal. 

Mrs. John Wood having left the Queen’s Theatre, 
the part of Philippa in ‘‘ The Wandering Heir” is 
now filled by Miss Ellen Terry, who, if she is not 
cut out by nature to play the dark-eyed brown- 
skinned heroine whose impetuous spirit was s0 
charmingly indicated by Mrs. Wood, at all events 
brings the utmost vivacity and good taste to bear 
upon the part. Miss Terry made her reappearance 
on Saturday, and was warmly received. We may 
take the opportunity of this reference to the 
“‘ Wandering Heir” to record the gain which the 
piece possesses in having so personable a hero as 
Mr. Leathes. When the young earl makes his 
appearance as a slave in the third act, the look and 
manner of Mr. Leathes at once convey the notion 
of distinction : he hardly looks better in his courtier's 
dress than in the slave’s garment. His burst of 
passionate regret over his lost home is finely 
delivered. Altogether the metropolitan stage 
possesses an acquisition in Mr. Leathes. Hand- 
some and clever jeunes premiers are unfortunately 
scarce. 

The asserted apropos sketch brought out at the 
Olympic, called “‘ Mr. Righton’s Adventures with a 
Russian Princess,” is an old farce of Mr. Slingsby 
Lawrence’s (George Henry Lewes) in which Buch- 
stone and Polish were the original proper names 2 
the title, when the piece came out years ago at 
Haymarket. It has now been touched up, & few 
incidental allusions put in, a topical song written, 
and matter added generally to bring Mr. Righton 
into prominence. The plot takes place in a vision 
of thenight. Mr. Righton has a dream, in the course 
of which he imagines himself magically removed t 
St. Petersburg, where he undergoes various 
and bodily tortures, consequent upon his compulsory 


Mrs. Stirling. 
Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 








alliance with a Russian princess. He is threatened 
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sith death at the hands of four infuriated Russian 
officers, is exiled to Siberia, and condemned to the 
jnout, all in a most perplexing manner. When ill- 
jortune appears to have reached its culminating 
point, the scene changes, discovering Mr. Righton 
in bed, and just awakening from his distressed 
yisions; and finally he has a morning dream of a 
Lion and Bear amiably embracing each other. The 
piece, Which forces Mr. Righton rather obtrusively 
to the front, has small merit ; but it affords a chance 
for that clever rising comedian, Mr. W. G. Anson, 
who plays @ fierce bouncing German prince with 
remarkable power. His Teutonic English is admi- 
rble: it beats Breitmann. Mr. Anson’s talents 
have been rather clouded at the Olympic: it is time 
to utilise them. 

The “ Blue-legged Lady,” a so-called “ piece of 
gbsurdity” brought out at the Court Theatre on 
Wednesday is not creditable to any one concerned. 
It isa piece of buffoonery from beginning to end, 
recalling the scenes at some Nigger entertainment 
when the burnt-cork gentlemen are larking with the 
audience. Mr. W. J. Hill assumes the onus of the 
guthorship, but that is probably a stage fiction. He 
pretends to be the author and to direct a full-dress 
rehearsal of the play. The actors—in fancy 
middle-age dresses—come on as at rehearsal, and 
commence a series of irrelevant interruptions 
and bits of horseplay. Miss Litton, who affects 
a silliness and mental obtuseness quite foreign to 
ber nature, and who has to be taught how to 
declaim the simplest lines, is supposed to be an 
Italian duchess who has fallen into a dyer’s vat and 
dyed her legs sky-blue. The impossibility of erasing 
this colour leads to several coarse jokes. Then two 
actors come on with bull-dogs, supposed to be their 
private property ; then another actor has an alter- 
cation with a person in the audience about taking 
lodgings in Camden Town; and after numberless 
inane digressions of this sort and some tumbling 
about the stage and larking with the carpenter and 
the property man, the curtain suddenly falls, and 
the audience rise in silent wonderment and go away. 
The entire performance is unworthy of a respectable 
theatre. Not only is the idea of frolicsome rehear- 
sals and horse-play behind the curtain sufficiently 
exhausted by this time, from the days of the 
“Critic” to those of “ Vesta’s Temple ;” but the 
details of this particular exposé are vulgarly carried 
ont. 

Mr, F. W. Robertson's “ Breach of Promise,” as 
his adaptation of ‘“‘ Les Amours de Ciéopatre” is 
called, now forms the afterpiece at the Royalty, with 
Miss Maggie Brennan in her original character, the 
little milliner who hunts down her faithless lover 
the lawyer’s clerk. The liveliness with which she 
rattles through this part makes it one of the best of 
Miss Brennan’s assumptions. Mr. Charles Wynd- 
ham plays with great spirit the evasive Philip, who 
forgets the pledge made in poverty, and is on with 
the new love before he is off with the old. Mr. R. 
Cathcart, Mr. T. B. Bannister, and Miss Maud 
Egerton act Scoople, the retired cheesemonger 
Ponticopp, and his daughter Clementina, and in 
euch case score applause. The chief feature of the 
Playbill remains the three-act comedy ‘ Ought We 
Visit Her?” in which Miss Hodson retains her 
part of Jane Theobald. 





PROFESSOR ELLA'S LECTURES. 





RURAL, RUSTIC, AND CHARACTERISTIC MUSIC. 
“Having, already, so copiously dwelt upon the 
History of the Sacred and Secular Ballets, I shall 
limit my discourse this evening chiefly to a brief 
notice of the composers and their compositions. 
Bearing in mind that ‘U'excés du beau, améne le 
degout,’ after giving you choice examples of the old 
Contrapuntist’s quaint and traditional music, I shall 
take flight into the regions of fancy, and enlist your 
‘ympathies for the more poetical and fascinating 
inspirations of modern mastery.” The Professor, 
after alluding to the indefinite power of music in 
‘pression affording its enemies an aparent apology 
{or preferring what are termed ‘“ more useful studies,” 
Continued : ‘This art, which England’s greatest poet 





and whose science calls into activity the most envi- 
sble powers of the human mind, has been the 
admiration of the wisest and most intellectual of 
mankind in all ages and in all countries. A person 
of weak understanding, not devoid of sensibility, 
might sing and play with touching pathos and ani- 
mated expression ; but the higher intellects of man 
are called into requisition in deliberately putting his 
ideas on paper however pedantic, however unoriginal. 
Nor has any age ever produced in music, a work of 
immortality from the pen of afemale. ‘ That music 
is a natural gift more than any other art,’ says Mr. 
O'Neil, the eminent painter, ‘is proved by the fact 
that whilst you may reckon great poets and painters 
by the score, though the number of musicians ex- 
ceeds that of the professors of other arts in their 
respective times of prosperity, yet you cannot name 
more than six or seven who merit in an equal degree 
the title of greatness.” In reviewing the condition 
of the musical art some years ago,” said Professor 
Ella,‘‘ I had occasion to notice that the musical genius 
of Germany is divided into three eras, each identified 
with a Triad whose works have successively enlarged 
the domain of art, viz., Bach, Handel, and Gluck; 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, and Spohr; nor would I hazard a prophecy 
as to what living German composer will be honoured 
with a niche in the temple of posterity in company 
of such original thinkers of music who, numerically, 
may be said to represent the Nine Muses.” The 
Professor, with pardonable license, quoted the au- 
thority of his learned instructor Fétis, in saying, 
who does not perceive that this art, essentially 
vague, has a thousand means to create emotion 
and derives nothing from imitation. Nature offers 
nothing for the musician to imitate; it is otherwise 
with the sculptor and painter. Pedantic theorists, 
continued the Professor, lacking sensibility and the: 
faculty of invention, are commonly indifferent to 
the lovely creations of a poetical fancy. A fugue, or 
any complex union of contrapuntal figures, to them 
is the very apex of musical enjoyment. Thus they 
mistake altogether the means for the end. Asin 
the sister arts, for one that excels in the ideal thou- 
sands attain excellence in the mechanical; and 
musicians everywhere abound who supply the church 
with scholastic appropriate music without possessing 
the faculty to embody the different phases of senti- 
ment and passion in the varied poetical and character- 
istic music of a lyrical drama. The greatest contra- 
puntists of Italy and Germany, Cherubini and J. S. 
Bach, authors of works of imperishable glory, excelled 
least in the poetical creations of fancy, whilst Handel, 
equally learned, has bequeathed to posterity a mine 





of wealth in every style and variety of composition, 
the inexhaustible product of his fertile genius. The | 
Professor prefaced each of his illustrations by aad 
concise biographical sketch of the composers, Scar- | 
latti, Rameau, Bach, Couperin, Adam, Rossini, and | 
Weber, with anecdotes of his personal experience of 
Weber, Rossini, Sir Henry Bishop, and Mendelssohn. 
The famed flute instructor of Frederick the Great, 
Quantz, in his essay and general observations of 
music and musicians of his day, afforded Professor 
Ella much useful information. ‘ This essay,” said 
Professor Ella, ‘‘ I commend to the perusal of every 
musician. Whilst engaged in an evening concert 
nt Potsdam, (1747,) King Frederick, casting his | 
eye over the list of arrivals, suddenly exclaimed, 
‘Gentlemen, old Bach is here.’ Suddenly the flute 
was put aside, and old Bach was ushered into the 
presence of royalty at the Palace of Sans Souci in 
his travelling dress, and féted accordingly. Quantz, 
referred to, after praising the German composers 
for their solid and profound knowledge, tells us 
that their secular music was neither melodious nor 
charming—vwritten rather to charm the eye than to 
fascinate the ear. How much of this style of music 
is now made not created—gemachit nicht geschaffen— 
by scholastic musicians it is needless to say. This 
much I can assure you, that the music selected to 
illustrate this lecture, (vide program ix last week's 
Orchestra,) is deficient neither in science nor in 
melody.” 

The Professor explained the reasons assigned 








advocates for its tendency to eleyate the feelings, 








sustained notes. Observing, too, that although 
Rousseau, Lambranzi, and other authorities gave 
verbal descriptions of the old dances, he was indebted 
to Quantz for ascertaining the traditional tempo. The 
musette, says Quantz, is played with grace and with 
one pulse to the crotchet. Professor Ella gave the 
history of Bacchanal songs, originating with the 
Pagans at their sacrifices, and the subsequent 
custom of Christians at feasts of saints on temporary 
shops and portable tents for refreshments. These 
being finally divorced from religious observances, 
are now called in this country wakes, feasts, and 
fairs. 

In reference to Modern Ballet Music Professor Ella 
said, ‘‘ Let it not be imagined that the music is neces- 
sarily of so slight texture as not to admit of scholastic 
writing. That fugues are out of place in lyrical 
music is true; but fugal themes of short duration 
are common in every species of modern instrumental 
music. Preceding the charming Andante, you 
are about to hear, froma pas de deux in Adam's 
admired ballet of Giselle, is a fair specimen of 
orthodox development of a fugue, with the theme in 
augmentation, at the close, thoroughly well and 
effectively written. 

The lecturer gave some movements from Rossini’s 
“* Guillaume Tell,” which are omitted in the curtailed 
representations of this opera. In describing the 
national Swiss music, he quoted six striking 
examples of Rossini’s melodic forms and Ranz des 
Vaches, characterised by an appoggiatura originating 
from the Alpine horn giving the tonic third and 
fifth, and adding to the latter interval, the sixth. 
Among the numerous pleasant reminiscences of the 
lecturer's travels is the following: ‘After descending 
rather late from the Righi one glorious afternoon in 
September, 1842, and lingering by the side of the 
picturesque Lake of Lucerne, I had the happiness of 
meeting unexpectedly at dinner the illustrious 
Mendelssohn and his handsome wife. During our 
conversation, in alluding to the legend of Guillaume 
Tell, he remarked, ‘What a beautiful tone-picture 
Rossini has given us of this lovely country and the 
Swiss patriots !’” 

In this pleasant, unaffected style, during two hours 
anda half, the lecturer and his musical coadjutors en- 
chained the attention of the most crowded musical 
audience that had hitherto been present in the 
theatre of the London Institution. It has been sug 
gested in various quarters that Professor Ella should 
repeat these lectures in the West, with the certainty 
of attracting audiences as numerous as those in the 
East. With this proposition we heartily concur. 
Mr. Ella’s knowledge and capability of course avail 
him equally well at either end of the town; but his 
reputation as a scholar and worker in music is 
greatest in West End circles ; and we have no doubt 
that repeated in the more fashionable quarters these 
lectures would be as well patronised and appreciated 
as they indubitably aro beneficial. 





MR. PAUER’S LECTURES. 

One of the principal subjects of Mr. Pauer’s third 
lecture at the South Kensington Museum was a 
comparison between the old and modern style of 
pianoforte playing. Mr. Pauer spoke of Emmanuel, 
the second son of Sebastian Bach, as the first to 
bring about a change, whose aim was to introduce 
music of amore pleasing and popular expression. 
His idea was carried out by Haydn and Mozart. 
They imparted to pianoforte music a poetical charm, 
and a deeper and warmer feeling than it before pos- 
sessed, added to greater freedom and more refined 
elegance. Mr. Pauer compared the style of Mozart 
with that of 8. Bach, whose compositions were as 
much influenced by the organ as those of the 
former were by the opera. To Muzio Clementi 
belongs the merit of conquering the technival diffi- 
culties of music; he imparted to it greater boldness 
and brilliancy, and introduced the practice of 
playing scales in thirds and sixths. Some studies 
by Clementi and Chopin were here given as illustra- 
tions. Mr. Pauer next spoke of the weakness of the 


for the perpetual recurrence and use of trills and+third finger, and also of the manner of producing 
appoggiaturas, peculiar to the old harpsichord music, | the ‘‘ portamento” touch, for which he gave as a 
to diminish the acute accent of the plectrum on the / good illustration Mozart’s beautiful Rondo in A 
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minor. He also played the slow movement of 
Hummel’s Concerto in A minor, as a specimen of 
that master's elegance and taste, and to show the 
peculiar charm of his embellishments and musical 
phraseology. In conclusion Mr. Pauer dwelt at 
great length on the legitimate use of the pedal, 
giving some excellent hints for its right application ; 
he also cast a rapid glance on the rules for fingering 
both for slow and fast movements. The remaining 
illustrations of the lecture were given from the works 
of Schumann, Hummel, and Chopin. 





BEETHOVEN'S POSTHUMOUS 
QUARTETS. 


The performance of the quartet in C sharp minor 
—one of the set above named—by Joachim and his 
illustrious party at St. James's Hall on Monday last 
was listened to in absolute silence. There was 
some applause at the close but noenthusiasm. Why 
was this? Joachim was as grand and perfect as 
ever, and his fellow artists declared their usual 
necuracy and finish. Has this quartet no intrinsic 
beauty within it? Is it one on the new road—the 
road of the future—and is its highest development 
beyond the sympathies of our concert audiences? 
Does it overstep orthodox limits? Has it nothing 
like a dance, or a march, or a ballad, upon which all 
music is said to be founded? Is it so entirely within 
the composer's own sphere of thought and feeling 
as to be unsympathetic or incomprehensible to the 
multitude? Is it of the romantie school, of the 
classical, or what not? Is there no sonorous beauty 
in its movements, and has it no joy, no grief, 
nothing to say for itself ? 

We will endeavour to answer some of these queries. 
In the palmy days of Sugden and Knight Bruce, an 
ordinary intelligent person going into the Court of 
Chancery and witnessing a knotty argument between 
these two great logicians, would he be able to trace 
the reasoning or take much interest in the scene? 
Let a stranger go into any of the Courts of Law in 
term time, and hear the discussion upon some raked- 
up old Act of Parliament and its application to some 
novel case, would the result be anything but unsatis- 
factory? The speakers knew what they were saying 
and why they said it. Each was a conscious and 
responsible worker in his own view of the case, and 
the judges were before them to detect the sophistry 
and unravel the truth. A musician as he grows 
older becomes more and more of a reasoner in his 
compositions, he has wider views of his artistic 
materials, and necessarily wishes to avoid the beaten 
path. Reflection sets his imagination at work not 
upon a new road, but a new development of the old 
road. Handel in his later oratorios relies much 
more upon the fourth of his key and its analogies 
than he did in early life. He had worked up the 
dominant and its relativities, and fell upon the sub- 
dominant. So it was with Haydn. What a chorus 
is that of the “ Storm ” in the “ Seasons,” and how 
it eclipses all and everything in the ‘ Creation.” 
See how Mozart having opened his ‘‘ Requiem” in 


the grandest of contrapuntal forms, descends at once | 


into the weak and maudlin at the ‘ Tuba mirum ” 
to conciliate the blind unthinking public! All 
mental music—music based on the philosophy of 
sounds—and the process of reasoning on the 
analogies of the gamut have grown out of the chant, 
of the choral, and the schemata of the language 
rhythms of the ancient plain chant. These were so 
any impulses of inspiration to the old musician, 
upon these he bent his heart and soul, his mind and 
imagination, and when mechanism was once at 
command, emotion and expression followed. Dr. 
Gauntlett, in his lectures at the Literary Institution 
in the City, forty years ago, pointed out the growth 
of musical art in this respect, and tho reflex opera- 
tion of Christianity upon the mind of the artist. 
Beethoven as he grew in years and lived the solitary 
life, fixed his attention more and more upon the 
primary elements of musical composition—the 
church elements—hence his attachment to counter- 
point. The first movement of the C sharp Quartet 
is all counterpoint, and much of it counterpoint in 





ear. It is the medieval music of the artist in this 
century. There is no music for the future in it. 
It is the outcome of its time, and the necessity of 
the apostle in sounds of to-day. So with the second 
movement. It is in form and conception something 
like what Beethoven had done many times before, 
but closer and stronger, and yet not the less enjoy- 
able. The third movement is modelled after a 
cherished pattern of its composer, but it is shorter, 
because Beethoven could say more in a minute than 
he ever said in his life before. That the people did 
not re-demand this movement simply proves that 
their feelings and their pleasures are no tests of 
advance and progress in composition. The last 
movement—one of obstinate construction, is perhaps 
the least interesting to the ordinary concert goer, 
but it makes no great demands upon the intelligence 
or attention of the hearer. These sort of composi- 
tions cost much head and heart work, and are 
not understood or appreciated like a ballad, a 
march, or a dance. Who of the musical public 
is prepared to welcome a revival of an Handel 
oratorio? Fifty years ago there was no Bach 
organ music in the country, and how long was 
it, after the Bach revival, before the Bach pedal 
fugue was a thing to be “ felt’’? Years and years, 
and even now to many it is simply a bore. But it 
is odd people should be silent and apparently 
impassive when hearing the last words of Beethoven, 
and yet fall into raptures over his miserable imi- 
tators. To fully appreciate Beethoven in his old 
days there is wanted sounder and safer musical 
culture, and more familiarity with the inherent 
mechanism of the part-song religious music of olden 
days. The real decline in music is a decline in the 
music of the church, and the simple and grand 
methods upon which this music was constructed. 
The old unknown of Handel is as little sympathised 
with as the new unknown of Beethoven. The latter 
is not so much an advance, as it is a commentary 
and explanation. Handel cut out his music from the 
solid rock, but in a quiet way and with clear faith. 
Beethoven—enthusiastic and impatiently energetic— 
did the same, but with a surging belief that never 
allowed him to be fairly at rest. But the latter was 
as fixed, as to music, in purpose and character as 
the former. 





SIR ROBERT STEWART’S LECTURES. 





| 
is thy sting?” It should be remarked that the four 
choruses, “ And he shall purify,” ‘“ His yoke ig easy,” 
‘For unto us a child is born,” and “ All we like 
sheep have gone astray,” are in like manner derived 
from four secular Italian duets. Handel had been 
called on by Queen Anne to write the grand «'T, 
Deum and Jubilate” to celebrate thePeace of Utrecht 
in 1713, in preference to Eccles and other court 
musicians. Just about this time Handel played 
at the concerts organised by that singular person, 
Thomas Britton, the ‘ small-coal-man,” at whose 
meetings, although held in a sort of stable loft were 
to be seen all the fashionable and artistic celebrities 
of that day, including Handel and Dubourg, the 
famous violinist, then a youth of thirteen years, 
Living in London, universally sought after and 
admired, Handel never once thought of returning to 
Hanover. So, when Queen Anne, who died in August, 
1714, was sueceeded on the English ‘throne by 
George I., he was afraid to venture near the new 
King, until at the suggestion of his faithful friend, the 
Baron Kilmansegg, the pieces called ‘“‘ Water music” 
were composed for a royal progress down the Thames, 
Handel was taken into favour once more by the 
King, and rewarded with a pension of £200, in 
addition toa like sum which had been granted by 
Queen Anne. About this time he produced his 
opera “ Amadigi,” founded on the old black-letter 
romance ‘* Amadis of Gaul.’”’ In this there was one 
of the earliest examples of that dramatic realism 
which had been so general of late, a fountain of real 
water being introduced upon the stage. The fountain 
song, ‘* Susurrate,”’ was now excellently given by an 
amateur, the wife of one of the Professors of the 
University, accompanied on the piano by Sir Robert 
Stewart, the beautiful violin obbligato being performed 
by Mr. Healy in a very finished way. The poem of 
‘* Amadigi’’ was by Heidegger, a native of Switzer- 
land, long deemed and at length proved to be the 
ugliest man in London: Lord Chesterfield’s wager, 
whether Heidegger, or an excessively hideous old 
woman (who was sought out with care for this 
purpose) was the uglier, was at length decided in 
favour of the ill-favoured impresario, but not until 


| his lordship had caused the beldame’s head-gear—a 


crowning disfigurement to be placed on Heidegger's 
head. Handel now passed some time at Lord 
Burlington’s house in Piccadilly, then a rural 
district. Here he daily associated with Pope, Gay, 
Arbuthnot, and other literary celebrities. He now 
visited Hanover, and there wrote his second “ Pas- 





On Saturday last the second of these lectures 
was so crowded that Sir Robert Stewart had difficulty 
in reaching the dais of the Examination Hall of the 
Dublin University. As soon as the doors were 
closed, and the applause with which the lecturer was 
received had ceased, he said—Last week you heard 
two songs from “ Rinaldo,” a work which, although 
not Handel’s very earliest opera, was certainly one 
of his most brilliant essays in dramatic music. 
Produced in February, 1711, it took the town by 
storm, in spite of Addison’s and Stecle’s sneers—nor 
need we wonder at the success of a work which con- 
tained two such effective morceauz in totally opposite 
| styles as the pathetic ‘‘ Lascio ch’ io pianga” and the 
dashing ‘ Vo far guerra,’’ especially the latter, with 
Handel at the harpsichord. Walsh, Handel’s pub- 
lisher, having made £1500 of “ Rinaldo,” the com- 
poser (whose profits had not amounted to anything 
like that sum) said, ‘‘ Mr. Walsh, next time you shall 
compose the opera and I will sell it.’’ Nicolini, who 
sustained the principal character in ‘‘ Rinaldo” visited 
Ireland two years later, and sang in 2 concert-room in 
College Green, near where Messrs. Boyle’s bank now 
stands. He is described by Burney, Hawkins, and 
others as the greatest actor and singer of his day. 
He seems to have attained corresponding success in 
Dublin, where, to employ the expression of a writer 
quoted in ‘* Walker’s Irish Bards,” “Irish dames 
soon learned to sigh over the Italian opera.” 

Having stayed six or seven months in London, 
Handel was obliged to rturn to Hanover, but the 
English Court manifested the greatest regret at losing 
him, and Queen Anne male him promise to return 
whensoever the Elector George might permit. It 
was during this visit to Hanover that he produced 
the ‘‘ Chamber Duets,” in one of which we last week 





the old modes, strange and unfamiliar to the modern 


remarked so great a resemblance to ‘‘O Death, where 





sion Oratorio ” of 1717, which must be distinguished 
| from an earlier work of that name, dating 1704, of 
|much smaller calibre, and remarkable for two 
| reasons—in the first place, Handel never worked up 
) (as his custom was) any portions of it into his later 
| music; and again, it did not contain any example 
of the “chorale,” or psalm tune of Germany, in 
which both Bach’s ‘‘ Passions ” and Handel’s second 
“Passion” abounded. A short extract was now 
sung from the ‘“ Passion ” of 1704. It consisted of 
Pilate’s words, ‘‘ Lo! behold the Man !” the Evan- 
gelist’s recitative, ‘‘ When the chief priests and 
officers saw him, they cried, saying;” and the short 
chorus of Jews, ‘Crucify Him!’ The lecturer 
having remarked on the striking and somewhat 
similar passage in Bach’s “ Passion,” where the 
chorus utter the piercing ery, ‘‘ Barabbas!” proceeded 
to say that the composer had introduced many 
movements into his later works which he had drawn 
from the “ Passion” of 1717, chiefly for “ Esther” 
and ** Acis and Galatea.” It was probably from 
Handel's knowledge that the English publie would 
never countenance the performance of music dealing 
with such solemn events that he resolved to transfer 
his music to other words, lest it should be lost. 
Although Passion-plays and Passion-music had been 
common in Germany, Goethe did not hesitate to 
stigmatize them as a “‘ damnable audacity ”—a strong 
expression, but as he (Sir R. Stewart) thought to 
some extent a justifiable one. As illustrations there 
followed, then, the arias of Haman and Ahasuerus 
in “ Esther” (both drawn from the “ Passion” of 
1717), and sung by two gentlemen amateurs of the 
University Choral Society. The proceedings were 
concluded with Handel’s Italian chorus, “Nom 
trascurate amanti,” performed by a choir of amateut 
singers with excellent effect. 
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foilers and Spinsters, and other Essays. By Miss 

Tuackeray. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 
1874. 

Of all Iady-commentators (we are doubtful whether 
commentatriz is employable) Miss Thackeray is the 
most charming. In her speculations there is 
nothing of that vindictiveness which one might 
almost call feline were it not much more common 
towomen than to cats. The famous “ Girl of the 
Period” article was the product of a woman’s pen, 
and the spirit animating that scathing estimate of 
her sex is by no means exceptional among the 
women writers. But the authoress of ‘‘Old Ken- 
sington ” could not have written that diatribe even 
against an unworthy class of her sisters. There is 
akindliness even in her satire altogether foreign to 
such outpourings of vitriol. Her rebuke itself is 
gentle, and rather laughs than scolds folly out of coun- 
tenance. She too has a way of reclothing old 
thought so as to present it fresh and unworn. Who 
could have told over again, like Miss Thackeray, the 
stories of Cinderella, Bluebeard, and the rest, so as 
tomake them appear modern fictions, yet clad in 
the garb of romance? And so with her ethical re- 
flections the essays which form the present publica- 
tion are reprints from magazines and newspapers ; 
but there is a perennial freshness about them. Miss 
Thackeray is, so to speak, one of the breeziest oi 
triters. A free wind of health and gladness whistles 
down the avenue of her thoughts. In such a mind 
one may see the sympathy for one of her subjects— 
the theme of a spring day passed in the country. 
“It seems” she says, ‘almost as if the song of 
poets came to life upon some spring days, and took 
risible form, and voice, and being. Rhythm, music, 
the great flow of their melodies, the secrets of their 
philosophy, are vibrating all round and about. One 
seems to learn the meaning of a poem by heart, 
as one lies on the hill-side in the sunshine. A 
bumble-bee buzzes by and floats away down the 
slope over sweet gorse, thrift, wild thyme, rock- 
roses, violets, and soft green grass. A chorus of 
piping, whistling, thrilling, chirruping, twittering 
mounts from all the hedges and copses at our feet, 
a soft wind from the sea comes blowing into our 
faces, while the distant sound of the waves washing 
against the shore down below seems to flow like an 
accompaniment to the concert of the birds. Faint 
scents, faint sounds, wide colours flowing —green 
and the tender blue of sea and of heaven, and the 
lilac distance melting on the far-away hills. A 
sudden awe and wonder comes over one—a thrill 
of exquisite calm, and gratitude, and comfort, like 
in unspoken psalm of wonder and of praise.” A 
sensitiveness poetic as this cannot but correspond 
toa buoyant and well-braced temperament. 

Accordingly, when Miss Thackeray takes up the 
subject of spinsterhood and the complaints of the 
old maids and generally oppressed sex, we expect 
from her some genial and sensible remarks, coloured 
neither by querulousness nor caustic irony. And 
Miss Thackeray's buffeting of the lacrymose-femi- 
nine view is quite in accordance with what we should 
have anticipated. 

What possible reason can there be to prevent un- 
married, any more than married people, from being 
happy (or unhappy), according to their circumstances, 
rom enjoying other pleasures, more lively than the 
ftiels and sufferings of their neighbours? Are 
Wwmarried people shut out from all theatres, concerts, 
Picture-galleries, parks, and gardens? May not they 
walk out on every day of the week? Are they locked 
‘pall the summer time, and only let out when an 
‘ast wind is blowing? Are they forced to live in 
one particular quarter of the town? Does Mudie 
tefuse their su scriptions? Are they prevented 

m taking in the Times, from going out to dinner, 
fm match-making, visiting, gossiping, drinking 
tea, talking, and playing the piano? If a lady has 

id three husbands, could she do more? May not 
‘pinsters as well as bachelors, give their opinions on 
every subject, no matter how ignorant they may be? 
‘ravel about anywhere, in any costume, however 
Meonvenient, climb up craters, publish their ex- 
Priences, tame horses, write articles in the Saturday 
Review? They have gone out to battle in top boots, 
danced on the tight-rope, taken up the Italian 
cause, and ed the multitudes. They have 


$e to prison for distributing tracts; they have 


ascended Mont Blanc and come down again. They 
have been doctors, lawyers, clergywomen, squires— 
as men have been milliners, dressmakers, ballet- 
dancers, ladies’ hair-dressers. They have worn 
waistcoats, shirt-collars, white neckcloths, wide- 
awakes. They have tried a hundred wild schemes, 
pranks, fancies; they have made _ themselves 
ridiculous, respected, particular, foolish. agreeable ; 
and small blame to them if they have played their 
part honestly, cheerfully, and sincerely. With all 
this it is dismally true that single women, many and 
many of them, have a real trouble to complain of, 
and one which is common also to married people— 
that is, want of adequate means; and when the 
barest necessaries are provided, life can only be to 
many a long privation, from books, from amusement, 
from friendly intercourse, from the pleasure of 
giving, and from that social equality which is 
almost impossible without a certain amount of 
money; but then surely it is the want of money, 
and not of husbands, which brings such things to 
this pass. Husbands, the statistics tell us, it is 
impossible to provide; money, however, is more 
easily obtained. 


With Miss Thackeray's picture of the ideal woman, 
most men will cordially sympathise. ‘The ideal 
woman, as one imagines her, is no social failure. 
She is calm, beautiful, dignified, and gentle—not 
necessarily accomplished; but she must be intelli- 
gent, a good administrator, wise and tender by 
instinct ; for my own taste, she should have, per- 
haps, a gift for music, and a natural feeling for art, 
a suitability in her home, and beyond this home she 
should have an interest large enough to care for other 
people and other things, nor should that which 
affects the world and her own country-people’s wel- 
fare be indifferent to her. If she is able to rule her 
household, to bring up her sons and daughters in 
love and in truth, and to advise her husband with 
sense and composure, she may, perhaps, be trusted 
in time with the very doubtful privilege of a 5000th 
voice in the election of a member for the borough.” 
The essays are all eminently readable, and fix the 
attention at whatever part the book is opened. The 
best are a bright little sketch, ‘‘ Five o'clock Tea,” 
and a genial onslaught at the ‘* Croquét nuisance,” 
at ‘At Home Days.” There isa good descriptive 
account of Rome in the Holy Week, and of a visit 
to the Jewish Home for Deaf and Dumb Children in 
Burton-crescent. On the subject of learning to 
speak, by the way, Miss Thackeray theorises in a 
fashion we never saw distinctly laid down before. 


Babies with all faculties are about two years 
learning to speak. There is a curious crisis which 


must have noticed, a sort of fever of impatience and 
vexation, which attacks them when they first begin 
to find out that people do not understand what they 
say. I have seen a little girl burst into passionate 
tears of vexation and impatience because she could 
not make herself immediately understood. I sup- 
pose the pretty croonings and chatterings which 
go before speech area sort of natural exercise by 
which babies accustom themselves to words, and 
which they mistake at first for real talking. Real 
words come here and there in the midst of the baby- 
language—detaching themselves by degrees out of 
the wonderful labyrinth of sound—real words out of 
the language which they are accustomed to hear all 
about them ; and something in this way, to the poor 
little deaf folks, the truth must dawn, out of the 
confusion of sights and signs surrounding them. 
This marvellous instinctive study goes on in secret 
in the children’s minds. After their first few 
attempts at talking, they seem to mistrust their own 
efforts. They find out that their pretty prattle is no 
good; they listen, they turn over words in their 
minds, and whisper them to themselves as they are 
lying in their little cribs, and then one day the crisis 
comes, and a miracle is worked, and the child can 
speak. When children feel that their first attempts 
are understood, they suddenly regain their good 
temper, and wait for a further inspiration. They 
have generally mastered the great necessaries of life, 
in this very beginning of their efforts,—* pooty,” 
‘‘toos,” ‘ben butta,’”’ ‘‘ papa,” “mama,” ‘ nana,” 
for nurse, and “dolly,” and they are content. Often 
a long time passes without any further apparent 
advance, and then comes, perhaps, a second attack 
of indignation. I know of one little babe, who had 
hardly spoken before, and who had been very cross 
and angry for some days past, and who horrified its 
relations by suddenly standing up in its crib one day, 
rosy and round-eyed, and eaying, Bess my soul, 
exactly like an old charwoman who bad come into 
the nursery. A friend of mine, to whom I was 
speaking, quite bore out my remarks. He said his 
own 





en had all passed through this phase, 








any one who has had anything to do with children | 








which comes after the child has learned to think, 
and before he is able to speak. 


It is not often that a book of reprints contains 
matter so well worth reprinting as in the caso of 
Miss Thackeray's pleasant little essays. 





[R. Cocks & Co.} 

The Elements of the Theory of Music. Especially 
adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools, 
By Ronerr Surroy, Musie Master, Training 
College, York. 

This valuable little work has now reached a second 
edition, which has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected. The number of questions for examination 
at the end of each chapter is also considerably 
increased, These additions have in the main been 
selected from the Government or Cambridge Local 
Examinations; and from the following Examination 
Papers, viz :—the Government, from 1867 to 1870, 
the Society of Arts for 1870, avd the Cambridge 
Local for 1869 and 1870. 


Gems from the Great Masters. 
us,” HanpEL, 

A familiar and telling arrangement of this world 
celebrated chorus. It is fingered throughout, and 
diligent practice will soon overcome what few 
difficulties are left. 





No. 19, * For unto 


Sacred Treasures. A choice selection of Sacred 
Melodies. Arranged and fingered for the Piano- 
forte, by W. Smauuwoop. Nos. 1,2, and 3. 

The above contains three popular sacred ducts by 
Stephen Glover, carefully arranged for young 
students of the pianoforte; though they are not un- 
worthy the attention of tolerably proficient players. 
They are fingered throughout, and they will l¢ 
heartily welcomed as additions to the Sunday reper- 
toire by those for whom they are specially intended. 





[Lamborn Cock. } 
“There's nae luck about the House.” Morceau de 

Concert pour Piano. Par Arthur O'Leary. 

A brilliant and telling show-piece, which will 
require a good deal of getting up from most players 
to ensure an effective and unlaboured rendering. It 
has considerable ingenuity and skill, and is not too 
long either for performer or audience. 





Society or Ancient Brrrons.—The hundred and 
fifty-ninth anniversary festival of this charity was 
celebrated on Saturday evening at Willis’s Koome, 
St. James’s, under the presidency of Sir Alexander 
Wood, who was supported by Mr. Puleston, M.P., 
Major-General Brownrigg, C.B., Mr. Kenyon, Q.C., 
Mr. Brinley Richards, &e. Many of those present 
had the leek, one of the national emblems of Wales, 
in the button-holes of their coats, and in the centre 
of the room the memorial cup presented to the South 
Wales choir to commemorate their success at the 
Crystal Palace National Music Meetings in 1872 and 
1873, was exhibited. The object which the society 
has in view is the education and maintenance of 
poor Welsh children. Since the charity was first 
established no less than 2495 boys have been 
admitted, and atthe present time there are 112 boys 
in the school ; 789 girls have been admitted into the 
school since its formation, and at the present time 
45 are enjoying the benefits of the charity. After 
the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had been duly 
honoured, the Chairman proceeded to give the toast 
of the evening—" Prosperity to the Welsh Charity 
School and perpetuity to the hon. and loyal Society 
of Ancient Britons.” The toast was drunk with the 
utmost enthusiasm. ‘The remaining toasts having 
been disposed of, the secretary announced subscrip- 
tions amounting to about £900. Music of a national 
character was played throughout the evening, and a 
new song entitled ‘The Harper's Grave,” the pro- 
ceeds of which will go to support the charity, written 
by the Rev. L. Thomas and composed by Mr. 
Brinley Richards, was sung on the occasion, The 
band of the Royal Artillery, under the direction of 
Mr. Smyth, also enlivened the proceedings, which 
were brought to a close about eleven o'clock. 





Ho.ioway's Owrruent.—Turn which way you will, go where 
you please, persons will be found who have a ready word of 
praise for this Ointm:nt. For chaps, chafes, scalds, bruises, 
and sprains, it is an invaluab’e remedy; for bad legs caused by 
accident or cold it may be confidently relied upon for effecting 
a sound and permanent cure, In cases of swelled ankles 
erysipelas, gout, and rheumatiem, Hollowsy’s Ointment gives 
the greatest comfort, by reducing the inflammation, cevling the 
blood, svothing the nerves, adjusting the circulation, and 
expelling all impurities, This Gintment should have a place in 
every nursery. It will cure the long list of skin effections, 


which, originating in childhood, gain strength with the clilu’s. 
growth. 
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MUSIC. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO. 


Kerr in Stock 


THE LARGEST AND MOST 


VARIED COLLECTION OF MUSIC 


(VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL) 
BY ALL THE 
LONDON AND YOREIGN PUBLISHERS | 


Wuicn tury Surriy at tne Usvan Rares. 


SCHOOLS AND PROFESSORS SUPPLIED. 


Orders from the Country, accompanied by a 
Remittance, promptly attended to. 


forwarded Post I'ree on application. 


{ ‘catalogue 8 


201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


TIickETsS 


THE BEST POSITIONS 
FOR ALL THE 
PRINCIPAL CONCERTS OF 
THE SEASON, 


ALBERT HALL, 


EXETER HALL, 
ST. JAMES'S HALL, 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, 


CRYSTAL PALACE, 
&e., &e., 
AT 
J. B. CRAMER AND CO-,', 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





The Orchestra. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


FOR COPIES FREE BY POST. 


Per Year 15s. 6d 
oo 2 Year = oe oe e ee ee ©: 8 
»» Quarter .. ‘ ee . & 


Payable in advance. 
Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence 
a line (of eight words) afterwards. A reduction for a series, 
Professional Cards (not exceeding three lines) will be inserted 
at 15s. for a Quarter (13 insertions); 25s. for a Half-year; 
£2 2s. for a Year. 
All Advertisements must be paid in advance, 


*.* Post-Orricr ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR OF J.SWIFT, 
Post-Orric®, ReGEnt-stTRext, W. 

Orrick For SupscripTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS 
55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
M. 0.—Have you returned from the Continent ? 





DEATH. 

February 26th, at his residence, 3, New Bridge, Dover, Wil- 
liam Walter Sutton, aged 80 years and 11 months; for 
60 years Professor of Music, and senior partner of the 
firm of Sutton and Potter of that town. 


Ghe Orchestra. 
A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


_—_—~ 





*,.* It is particularly requested that all com- 
munications be addressed to the Orchestra 
Office, 55, King-street, Regent-street, W. In_ 
convenience and delay are frequently caused 
through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, FRIDAY, MARCH 6, 1874. 


Mr. Joseph Hatton has adopted “ L’Infortunée 
Caroline” as a farce. 





Peppini, the Florentine violinist, is in Naples, 
creating a great Sensation. 

Mr. Tom Taylor succeeds the late Mr. Shirley 
Srooks as Editor of Punch. 








M. Gounod is setting to music Georges Dandin” 
for the Paris Opéra Comique. 

Mr. Frank Marshall's new comedy is withdrawn 
from preparation at the Globe. 





We learn with regret that Mr. Alfred Wigan is 
suffering from a somewhat serious indisposition. 





At the Court Theatre a dramatic version of 
“ Ready-money Mortiboy ” will shortly be produced. 





Although much music of the classical masters is 


paying concerts are few and far between. 


journey to Italy. 


Sy 
The second concert of the Royal Albert Hall 
Amateur Orchestral Society, of which the Duke of 
Edinburgh is President, has been postponed unti] 
Saturday, the 14th March. 





On the termination of his engagement at the 
Gaiety, Mr. J. L. Toole will join the Globe company 
for a brief season prior to his departure for America 
and will appear in a new comedy by Mr, James 
Albery. 

Despite the ill success of ‘* Mary Queen o’ Scots” 
at the Princess's (where it will be withdrawn at 
Easter) Mr. Wills is busy with new plays. For Mr, 
Francis Farlie he has written “ The Wife's Evi. 
dence,” and a new play for Miss Wallis. 





Mr. Wybert Reeve has been highly successful at 
the Theatre Royal, Montreal. On the 4th ult. he 
played before a brilliant audience, including the 
Govenor-General, and his staff, and Lady Dufferin, 
His Excellence sent a letter the following morning 
warmly congratulating Mr. Reeve on his perform. 
ance. 





One of the most ingenious ways of adapting a 
proper name into a foreign tongue is to call Walker 
Valcheri. A literal translation would have made 
it Camminatore, but Valcheri is an adaptation, 
Under tho name of Giorgio Valcheri the young 
Glasgow baritone Mr. George Walker has made a 
success in Palermo. He is now engaged for he Scala. 
The Alexandra Palace opens in June, and the 
Alexandra Palace Choir hold their meetings for 
rehearsal every week, under the personal direction 
of Mr. H. Weist Hill. In recognition of the services 
rendered to the society by Mr. William Lockyer, 
who attends to the necessary details of the re- 
hearsals, this gentleman was last week presented 
with a handsome gold watch and chain, bearing a 
suitable inscription. 








In the second lecture on Energy, delivered on the 
28th ult., at the South Kensington Museum, Professor 
Carey Foster dwelt on the various ways in which 
heat is obtained by expending energy, and on the 
other hand how energy may be obtained by expend- 
ing heat: the proportional amount of work to be 
done against resistances in order to obtain a definite 
amount of heat, or the expenditure of heat necessary 
for the production of a quantity of mechanical 
energy. 

Preparations are already boing made for the 
Annual Festival of the Three Choirs, which takes 
place this year at Gloucester. Between ninety anda 
hundred gentlemen have accepted office as stewards, 
anda preliminary meeting has been held, at which 
Dr. Wesley was appointed conductor, and he will 
make the necessary engagements and prepare the 
musical program. It has been decided that the 
general arrangements for the Festival shall be 
similar to those adopted in 1871, with the change of 
abandoning the ball on the last day of the meeting, 
and it is suggested that this dance should be 
superseded by a religious service in the cathedral. 

An operatic tenor of the days when Bunn was 
manager and when Malibran, Schroeder-Devrient, 
Harrison and Miss Romer flourished, has recently 





in vogue this season in Paris, we are informed that | departed to join those colleagues of his who have all 


passed away. His professional name was Manvers, 
and he was associated with both national stages, 


We grieve to hear that the eminent pianist | with the Ancient Concerts and the performances 
Lubeck after a temporary recovery from his late | the Sacred Harmonie and Philharmonic a. 
mental aberration, has suffered a relapse on his | and with the chief provincial festivals. Mr. Manvers 


real name was Charles Ward Marshall, but be 





for Monday next. 


-—-- 


out at the Olympic. 





dropped his patronymic, thinking that theatrical 


Mr. Tom Taylor's new historical play, called | relations might injure the prospects of his — 
“Clancarty,” for which Miss Ada Cavendish has | Who held an organist’s berth at Christ Chure’, 
been specially engaged, is underlined at the Olympic Oxford. He died on the 22nd ult. 





Miss Mabel Brent, a promising young artist 


“Les Deux Orphelines,” MM. d’Ennery and Cor- {opéra bouffe, died on Thursday last week of + 
mon’s new success at the Porte Saint Martin, has | and bronchitis at the age of twenty. She had 
been acquired by Mr, Neville and will be brought | late been first lady in Mr. H. Leslie's Princess ¢f 


Trebizonde company, and visited the chief provincial 
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tons With great success. At Christmas last she 
entered upon an engagement at the Standard Theatre, 
per reception being gratifying. She was interred on 
yonday last, at one o’clock, at Highgate Cemetery, 
in the family grave of her mother, the late Miss 
fliza Travers (Mrs. Brent), many years of Sadler's 
Wells Theatre. Miss Brent was married about two 
years since to Mr. Knight Aston, tenor at the Opera 
Comique during the management of Mr. Hingston, 
snd leaves, besides her husband, a father and infant 
daughter to mourn her loss. 





The funeral of Mr. Shirley Brooks, which took 
place on Saturday at Kensal Green, was attended 
by Mrs. Lynn Linton, and Mrs. Pender Cudlip; Dr. 
W. H. Russell, Messrs. Hepworth Dixon, Marks, 
AR.A.; O'Neil, A.R.A.; Blanchard Jerrold, Edmund 
Yates, J. C. Parkinson, J. C. Jeaffreson, Brinley 
Richards, Gruneisen, James Davison, Godfrey 
Tuner, Justin McCarthy, James Payn, Charles 
Dickens, F. Evans, W. Tinsley, Leopold Lewis, John 
Maxwell, A. J. Lewis, Cheltnam, Sala, and several 
other members of the literary and artistic world. 
Messrs. Tom Taylor, John Tenniel, du Maurier, 
Charles Keene, Sambourne and Percival Leigh were 
among the mourners who occupied coaches. 

Mdme. Lucca and her friends are distingutshing 
themselves in a rather sinister fashion in the other 
hemisphere. ‘The New York papers to hand by the 
last mail contain the following :—‘* Havana, Feb. 20. 
—The members of the chorus and orchestra of the 
Italian Opera have sued Lucca, Murska, and Vizzani 
for pay and return passage to New York. The de- 
fendants refused, and the Court issued an order 
prohibiting their departure from the island until the 
people were paid. Mdme. Lucca yesterday attempted 
to leave clandestinely on the steamer Columbus, for 
New York. Her husband, baggage, and servants 
were on board, and shortly before the sailing of the 
steamer, a lady closely veiled was seen to approach. 
A committee of the chorus discovered her to be 
Iueca, and informed the police, who compelled the 
entire party to return ashore.” 





again going a-begging, as, since the withdrawal of 
Merelli, who succeeded Signor Graziani, the eminent 
baritone, things have got from bad to worse. During 
the past season, Signor Ferri, the ex-baritone, who 
was induced by his brother-in-law to accept the ap- 
pointment, has found his position anything but a 
bed of roses. What with the caprices of the prime 
donne, who each want the same number of bouquets 
thrown, and the same sized diamonds arranged to 
be given on their benefits; the tenors and baritones, 
who all want to interpret the same characters, to- 
gether with the private intrigues, and the trouble 
resulting from the cities being twelve hours apart, 
coupled with the exigencies of the ‘‘ General” in 
command of the opera in each city, the impresario 
has anything but a comfortable position, although 
it is said the salary is over £1000 a year. 





According to the Bombay Gazette the study of 
Shakespeare is spreading to a gratifying .extent 
among the youth of India. It is stated that many a 
native has, thanks to hard study and discriminating 
association with English gentlemen, a very fine 
appreciation of Shakespeare, and as the attainment 
of this valuable pleasure must involve thought and 
the cultivation of judgment, the teachers of natives 
in India do wisely in encouraging their charges to 
study the great dramatist, and endeavour to admire 
his imagination, wit, and fancy, even though they 
cannot understand his specifically English descrip- 
tions of life and character. We, therefore, learn 
with pleasure that in the Rajcoomar College, 
Rajkote, the young native gentlemen are taught to 
take part in Shakespearean readings. Our Indian 
contemporary speaks of a reading of ‘* King Richard 
the Second,” which was given there on the Ist of 
January, much to the delight of the few invited 
visitors, who, with the college staff and students, 
formed the audience. The correct recitation of 


surprise and admiration. 








What imports the present mania for the ‘‘ School 
fer Scandal?” Has not London been surfeited of 
late with Sheridan’s masterpiece? Is there no 


ron atthe Haymarket; it has been played off and 
on at half-a-dozen theatres, including the sensational 
reproduction at Drury Lane on Monday ; and now it 
isto be done at the Gaiety morning performances, 
and the Prince of Wales company are going in for 
an elaborate mounting of it. The Gaiety cast is 
strong, including the names of Phelps, Hermann 
Vezin, Toole, J. Brough, Charles Wyndham, Ada 
Cavendish, &c. ; but the Prince of Wales performance 
istather a leap in the dark. Miss Wilton’s Lady 
Teazle will no doubt be charming: on Mr. Hare's 
Sir Peter it would be unfair to speculate until we 
see it. 

From recent accounts from Chicago we hear the 
Nilsson Opera Troupe is achieving little prosperity. 
The Chicago Z'ribune says that Mdme. Nilsson 
lately undertook the thankless part of Donna 
Elvira, and Mdme. Maresi Donna Anna, lacking 
everything to make the performance agreeable. 
Del Puente’s Don Giovanni was tame and lifeless, 
Whilst Mannetti’s Leporcllo would have done very 
well had he not entirely misconceived the character ; 
and Campanini even was not up to his usual style. 
Miss Cary’s “ Batti Batti” was the gem of the 
evening. The trio by Donna Elvira, Donna Anna, 
and Ottavio was an unmistakeable failure; and the 
sestet, which invariably excites such enthusiasm, 
Was even worse. The Z'ribune adds, that “ what 
With the rain, snow, fog, wind, mists, sore throats, 
and empty benches, the troupe is to be disbanded, 
and return to England.” 


Aletter from St. Petersburg furnishes an amusing 


account of the troubles of an operatic impresario in 


ia. It seems the acting managership of the 
Imperial Operas of St. Petersburg and Moscow is 





| ceding years. 


scription ball at the Royal Opera. 


placed in the same manner. 
| places. 
to be seen in the whole world. 


staircase leading down to it from the royal box. 


relaxation. 
classes of Berlin society. 
Imperial family take their places in the small roya 


ladies in the box exactly opposite. 
of the theatre are given up to the visitors. 





fortnight ago seems to have surpassed anything tha 
has ever preceded it. 


Naudin and Mendiorez. 


having been made available. 








their parts by the two boys who stand first and 
second in the school list, and who appeared as 
Bolingbroke and John o’ Gaunt, excited general 


Shortly before the beginning of Lent a number 
|of festivities took place in Berlin which fully 
| equalled in splendour and elegance those of pre- 
Several small concerts and soirées 
satiety in the fare, toujours perdriz? This play has | held at Court were quickly succeeded by enter- 
run for some 400 nights at the Vaudeville; it has |tainments given by the foreign Ambassadors. But 
o crowning-point of the festivities was the sub- 
Tho peculiar 
attraction to those who have visited these balls for 
years seem to be their conservative character; the 
decorations and arrangements are always the same, 
and are always with scrupulous conscientiousness 
Even the public display 
this conservative tendency ; every year the same well- 
known features may be seen on the old accustomed 
The ball-room is perhaps one of the finest 
The body of the 
theatre is made on a level with the stage, a wide 
The 
three tiers of boxes are brilliantly lit up, and reserved 
for the spectators not inclined to dance; and the 
antechambers of the house are transformed into con- 
servatories for promenading during the intervals of 
The public assembled represent all 
The members of the 


box at the side, and the diplomatic corps with their 
All other parts 


Every year the benefits of popular stars of the 
opera in Russia increase in maniacal enthusiasm, 
and the furore evoked by Patti in St. Petersburg a 


* La Traviata” was given in 
perfect manner, Patti being well supported by 





as tiara or bracelet, was presented to her. Every 
moment when there was an excuse, and sometimes 
when there was none, the cheering was repeated, and 
after each act, independently of small bouquets, 
larger ones were presented in baskets tied up with 
ribbon. At the conclusion the whole house rose, 
and during half an hour, at least, Patti continued to 
be called before the curtain while bouquets literally 
rained upon her. One very large basket of flowers 
had a stuffed nightingale attached to it, and this 
was a signal for cries for the little Russian song, 
“Solowei” (the nightingale), to which the fair 
artist responded, singing it in the language of tho 
country. This led to another shower of bouquots 
and wreaths, one of which Naudin ineffectually 
attempted to place on the lady’s head. The number 
of bouquets thrown is estimated at fifteen hundred. 
And this in Russia where flowers are so expensive ! 
At last Madame Patti was allowed to leave tho 
theatre, and on arriving at her hotel some of her 
enthusiastic admirers carried her up-stairs to her 
apartments. 





On Monday the Royal visitors attended at the 
Bérlin Opera a performance of Taglioni’s attractive 
ballet “‘ Fantasia.” A correspondent writes: ‘ Un- 
less the English visitors carry back a good opinion of 
our Opera House, the worthy Berliners will be likely 
to question their judgment. Uufortunately we have 
had no prima donna since the departure of Lucca, 
and though Mallinger, Grossi, and Voggenhuber are 
favourite artists, they are scarcely able to give us 
first-class entertainments. But what we lack in 
music we make up in dancing; for lungs we 
substitute limbs. The change gives us at least one 
of the finest ballets in Europe. The stage is very 
large, and as the scenery, decorations, &c., are 
remarkably liberal, the merely spectacular pieces are 
produced in superb style. Count von Hulsen, the 
General Intendant of the Royal theatres, is not only 
a good administrator, but he is also a gentleman of 
liberal tastes; but the meagre resources at his 
command unfortunately prevent him from competing 
with other great capitals for the leading operatic 
treasures. As the drama has not like music 
a universal language, the Germans are able to keep 
their own histrionic heroes at home. The Royal 
Theatre here is, therefore, much superior com- 
paratively to the Opera. Nevertheless, the Opera, if 
it wants any transcendent stars, has a fair order of 
daily merit; and I for one am not unwilling fora 
season to exchange tho shrieking predominance of 
one soprano for a cast-of more uniform if somewhat 
ordinary quality. The Duke of Edinburgh was in 
the hall but a few minutes. He and the Prince of 
Wales went below to a small box, whence they could 
better see and more conscientiously praise Fraulein 
Judith David's pas de deur. The danseuse is the 
star of the Opera House here, if not one of the best 
artists in the world; and she is, of course, a valuable 
auxiliary when Royal guests are to be entertained.” 





The Swiss J'imes has recently incubated a fine 
full-grown canard for the delectation of Cook's 
tourists and other gobe-mouches. Our contem- 
porary fixes the nest of this ‘‘ duck” in Lima, Peru, 
which is a goodly way off and hard to get at for 
purposes of identification. In Lima the Swiss 
Times has a friend called Contarini; and this is 
|| What Mr. Contarini has achieved with that highly 
musical biped, the parrot. 


He has taught and trained, by dint of great 
patience and perseverance, an opera company made 
up of thirty parrots and paroquets, who perform 
two of Bellini’s operas, ‘‘ Norma” and * Son- 
nambula,” on a miniature stage, with full chorus 
and recitative. The director and manager accom- 
panies the artists on a piano harmonium, and the 
t| perfection with which each bird sings his part and 
the excellence of the chorus is prodigious. The 
début of his lyric ornithological company in * Norma” 
was attended by the wealth and fashion of Lima. 


The house was ¢rowded,| When the paroquet that sang the contralto had 
every spare place in the orchestra and on the stage 


Frequent bursts of 
applause prevented the opera from being continued, 
bouquets were showered down, and at the end of the 
first act a superb band, composed of eleven large 
brilliants, set in smaller stones, which may be worn 


finished the allegro to the ‘ Salutation to the 
Moon,” such was the enthusiasm, the shouting, 
and the applause at hearing a bird sing the * Casta 
Diva” that the bird company, affrighted, took 
fright, and sought refuge among the side scenes. 
This interrupted the performance for fully a quarter 
of an hour, and Signor Contarini had to tranquillise 
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the artists by giving them bread soaked in wine. 
Thenceforth the expressions of approbation were 
moderated, in order not to spoil the play. It 
appears that the bird artists have now become 


THE ORCHESTRA. 


Not long behind his rival in the announcement 
of his campaign, Mr. Gye has also published his 
prospectus. The season at Covent Garden opens on 
the last day of March, and a list of forty-six operas 





accustomed to the applause. The correctness and |_ : ‘ 
the propriety with which they give certain parts of | is submitted as the repertory, excluding the novel- 


the opera are wonderful. The primo tenore possesses |ties. As the subscription, however, covers only 
all the airs and graces of the school of Mario, and forty nights, and the novelties have to be provided 
- a eee of Lima have named the prima donna for, the publication of this list does not convey 
oe ae ; : any promise of even approximately exhausting the 
Although the Swiss Times has not carried out the repertory. The novelties alluded to are some or 
full idea of the fable by mentioning the pretensions | any three out of five unfamiliar works, namely 
and arrogance of these plumed artists, and their “ Luisa Miller,” “ Mignon,” Mozart's “ Seraglio,” 
rapacity for big salaries, our journalistic fabulist no Punchiello’s * Promessi Sposi,” and Glinka’s “ Life for 
doubt thinks he has made up a pretty stiff story. | ne Czar.” If we get three out of this list (in which 
He will therefore not be surprised to hear that the by the way “ Miewin* is not new to London) at 
musical capacity is quite natural to the non-| 4.9% consider ourselves lucky. Of “ Lohengrin” 
speaking animals. We ourselves have heard cats | there ig no mention; nor yet of “ Aida,” nor of any 
execute with accuracy the progressions of a warbling | pow work ‘ hi Rastsew te 
Wagner; and it is well known that guinea-pigs, ee png he Mss 

. . . . . . . hed . " ’ ’ 

pirouetting on their tails, invariably induce an} concation, for none can pretend that round Glinka’s 
work or Punchiello’s any absorbing interest clings 
jrendering it a matter of importance whether sych 
things are brought forward or not. 

Four prime donne head Mr. Gye’s list of engage- 
ments. Mdme. Patti stands as usual first. Mdme. 
Lucca’s name is put down pro formd, but her coming 
is stated as uncertain; and seeing that she is at the 





accompaniment running in thirds and _ sixths. 
Nay even the unthinking forces of nature often 
emulate the leaders of the new German school. In 
our own hearing the noise of the wind whistling 
through the crevices of a door has frequently sug- 
gested Liszt. 
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may be so, for in the city we are most busy in sweep. 

ing away the ecclesiastical monuments of our ances. 

tors, and putting into the hands of the auctioneer 

the marble of the altar and the carved works of our 

pulpits and organs. And why this industry in 

demolition and destruction? Because the churches 

were empty? And why so? Because there was no 

work in them. The vitalization of worship cannot 

be secured by the doing of acts which common senge 
declares ought not to be, and a parson and clerk 
reading psalms, declaiming responsals, and ignoring 
music, must end in calling in the broker and auc. 
tioneer. Outside the city the clergy have been wise 
in their time—they have taken into their councils 
the singer and the organ builder; and we will back 
the vocalist against the broker, the organ builder 
against the auctioneer. With the exception of some 
few incumbents there has been no attempt on the 
part of the clergy to establish the habit of daily 
service—the service for which the City churches werg 
built. Daily service means people's service, prompt 
and easy work on the part of the congregation. And 
people’s service means the will of the people—the 
choice—the preference of the parishioner. The true 
activity of the parochial worship flows from the free 
agency of the parishioners, and the latter cannot be 
gained by mere perfunctory exhibition in a manifestly 
wrong direction. 





present moment occupied with financial and lega] 
troubles in Havana and kas been arrested ne exeat 
reqno, her arrival on the 8th of April is highly 
problematical. On the other hand Mr. Gye has 
stolen a march on his competitor and secured Malle. 
Marimon, a decided gain; while Mdme. Vilda, whose 
Norma of three or four years ago will be remembered, 
returns once more to these shores. Vilda is a 
German singer, the name Italianised from Wild. 
She has magnificent chest notes, but has—or had at 
the time in question—no dramatic capacity. Malle. 
Albani appears, fresh from her Russian successes. 
|In the land of 999 recalls and 1000 bouquets as 
large as haystacks, Mdlle. Albani ran Mdme. Patti 
rather hard. Mesdames Sinico, Corsi, Dell’Anese, 
Scalchi, Smeroschi, &c., are in familiar estimation, 


THE OPERA PROSPECTUSES. 

The campaign of the approaching season at 
Drury Lane could not be proclaimed with less 
verbosity than in Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus. | 
Certainly if nothing is to be achieved of permanent 
value to the canse of art, the least pretence or parade 
is unnecessary; and in this respect the nearer a 
manager approaches to silence, the less does he lay | 








himself open to animadversion. Promises broken 
may produce taunts; but if an impresario pledges 
himself to nothing and then achieves nothing, he 
cannot be aceused of breaking faith with the public. 
Last year this course was followed by the director of 
Her Majesty’s Opera. He came out with very 
modest announcements, he finished with a very 
The one novelty of importance ; 





modest season. 


and so are the tenors Pavani, Rossi, Manfredi, | 


The Bishop of Ely’s new charge will no doubt lead 
| to the opening of many churches in his diocese for the 
celebration of matins and evensong. And when this 
| takes place the silent celebration of the office of the 
| Holy Eucharist passes away and gives room for the 
entrance of song in the ‘‘ Kyrie Eleison,”’ the “ Nicene 
| Creed,” and the ‘Gloria in Excelsis’’—the latter 
| being the oldest hymn in Christendom, and never 
| sung, asa rule, in the Cityof London. The Bishop's 
charge was given to the clergy, but really concerns 
the people more directly than the priests. The 
episcopal command is one thing, and the moral 
power to realise it is another. Daily service, in its 
proper form, hangs upon the will—the soul's life of 
the parochial community, and such service to bea 
result must exhibit some certain practical order within 





promised was not brought out, and the opera of | 
1873 passed unfruitfully by. This year Mr. Maple- 
son is again modest—indeed almost taciturn. Balfe’s 
*“ Talismano” is again the single bait, with Mdile, 
Nilsson committed to Edith. Auber’s ‘ Crown 
Diamonds” is flourished this time at Drury Lane 
where it has never yet been performed: Madlle. 
Singelli will play Caterina. Verdi's ** Ernani” for 


| Maurel, and Faure. 


jcertain is known. They include the sopranos | 


} 


¢| Marino, Bettini, and Nicolini, and the basses | the grasp of young and old, and in accordance with 
and baritones, Graziani, Cotogni, Bagagiolo, | scriptural order and example. 
| Ciampi, Capponi, Tagliafico, Raguer, Fallar, | consists mainly of poetry and music; the hymn is 
Of the new-comers nothing the first offspring of the poetical temperament, and 
the chant is the cradle of all song. These two are 
| Mdlle. Ghiotti and Mdlle. Clemence Calasch, the the grand fundamental activities in our outward 
contralto Mdlle. Diani, and the tenorial gentlemen | communion and connection with the Supreme Being. 
Bolis, Sabater, Blume, and Piazza. Perhaps out of | And they are within the power and comprehension 


The daily service 


Mdlle. Titiens, Rossini’s “ Otello” for Mdlle. the last quartet the mythical coming tenor may be ‘of both young and old. The priest as he opens the 


Nilsson, are to be specialities ; as also is Auber’s 


“Fra Diavolo” for a bewitching débutante : ‘ : - , 
called Malle. Lodi, who will play Zerlina, Mr, | Possession. The conductors will be Sigg. Vianesi, 


Mapleson does not call her bewitching: in fact and Bevignani, and Mr. Carrodus leads the violins, 
the prospectus puffs nobody: but report is Mr. D. Godfrey having charge of the military band 


complimentary to Mdlle. Lodi. A quasi-novelty and Mr. Betjemann of the ballet. 
will be Donizetti's ‘‘ Roberto Devereux,” a work 
which recalls memories of Grisi, Rubini, and 
the great artists of thrity years ago, since which time 
it has not been performed in England. In this opera, . 
which has many pleasant melodies, Mdlle. Titiens| Dr. Woodford, late Vicar of Leeds and now Bishop 
will play Queen Elizabeth, and the operatic world | of Ely, is following the footsteps of Bishop Andrewes, 
knows what that impersonation promises. In the | and commenced his episcopal reign with the expres- 
dearth of other novelty this production may possibly | sion of his wish that there should be daily worship 
rank as one of the chief features of the season. As}in all churches in his the diocese of Ely, and, at 
to the débutants, Mr. Mapleson says nothing beyend | least, a weekly Holy Communion. This is giving 
announcing their names. We have chronicled what |a right direction to that impending revolution in 
is reported of the merits of the ladies Lodi and Sin- | humanity of which the Lord Rector of the Aberdeen 
gelli, on whom expectation is fixed high. The new] University—Professor Huxley—has been speaking. 
coming tenors are Paladini and Ramini, the baritones | The Hymn of Worship is the oldest of all forms of 
de Reschi and Galassi, the bassos Perkins, Costa| poetry, and a life of fellowship with the Supreme 
and Behrens. The well-known names of Trebelli,| Being is the true light of the intellect. Upon this 
Marie Rose, Campanini, Naudin, Marchetti, Fancelli, | principle Dr. Ruskin founds all his arguments for 
Campobello, Agnesi, are found in their proper places. | the progress of art and the right conduct of the 
The orchestra, led by M. Sainton, is directed by Sir | artist. The true artist, according to Dr. Ruskin, 
Michael Costa. Altogether the season will be without | labours for the glory of the Author of his being: and 
any particular sensation ; it will be a season of the | this fact really lies at the bottom of the argument 
repertory mainly. No work of Wagner or the new | addressed by Dr. Huxley to the youth of the North— 
school; no new work of Gounod, nothing fresh from | that the love and worship of beauty, whether in 
Verdi. The one absolute novelty will be Balfe’s] nature or art, is the true refinement of humanity. 
ballad-opera, which, judging from the construction | The beauty of holiness is the holiness of beauty ; 
of the piece, is hardly likely to be spectacularly | and the latter is only maintained by great life, great 
startling, however engaging the music be, or however } love, and great labour. We are told we live in re- 





THE BISHOP OF ELY AND MUSIC. 








found to have come. But the antecedents of these | church door—the temple of praise as much belonging 
gentlemen and ladies are not as yet in the public |te the youngest boy in his parish as to himself— 


says in truth— Come in, my child; come, let us 
sing; let us make hearty thanks.” The old lyric is 
plain enough, the boy can understand that; and the 
only question is the tune. The stereotyped notion 
of the style of church music has hitherto been that 
it must be of a grave character and a general 
chastity as to its surroundings. There must be 
nothing vulgar, nothing like out-of-doors music, 
nothing profane. All music is said to come out of 
the chant, choral, national air, and dance. There 
must be no dance, and no national air for the parish 
inside the parish church. Ecclesiastical music must 
not be profane, for it should expel all sensuous 
impressions of a worldly nature, soothe the passions, 
raise the affections, and elevate the imagination. 
We are told, if this species of music fails in bringing 
up the mcral and devotional, it is not of the right 
kind. There must be pious, sensibility, religious 
fervour, holy rapture. A strong and stimulating 
kind of hymn tune is said to be wrong because it 
works upon the self love and enthusiasm of the 
lower orders. It is better to reply upon the 
metrical psalm and old Ravenscroft, because in this 
line there is so little to affect. The higher condition 
of acquirement, evidenced in the modern Mass 
music, is beyond imitation in the parishf church. 
It presumes high cultivation, and enters upon 
loftiest regions of musical art. Common people 
must be modest, and of limited desires ; they are m0 
to be allowed the privileges of attractive music ™ 
worship. Their music must combine 4 m 





admirable the art of Mdme, Christine Nilsson. markable times of incessant action and progress. It 
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If a poor man sings he must be articulate in his 
nronunciation and melodious in his song. Chastity 
in ecclesiastical tune will not permit the association 
of any blandishments of secular art. Everybody 
singing in church should be decent, sage, and holy, 
pecause he has taken upon himself or herself the 
most sacred, most awful, of all occupations. Such 
jsthe pith of the sermons we ordinarily hear at 
oratorio festivals, diocesan anniversaries, and choral 
feasts; and would it surprise any one to hear 
that as a rule there is no daily service in any diocese 
in the kingdom. But the Nigger has changedthe 
character of church music in America, and this 
imepressible personage is rapidly doing so in this 
country. He sings of Canaan, the River, the angels, 
glory, hallelujahs, with a fervour, vehemence, and 
‘oy that carries all before it. The late Mission 
shows that the popular tendency is towards the 
Nigger’s hymn and tune, for these excite sympathy 
and urge the people into singing. The American 
hymn—particularly that by Dr. Bonar—has been for 
some time the most used in our high churches. 
It is next door to the Nigger’s hymn, but it is one in 
which most folk now stedfastly and faithfully be- 
lieve. The Bishop of Ely to carry his point must 
make music the real substratum of daily service. 
Sach music must be popular or it is beyond measure 
mischievous. To secure the singing of the prose 
psalter the chants must be people’s chants, and to 
‘make the duty of attendance a pleasure there should 
be the popular daily hymn book with the popular 
ime. Even the “ Litany of Penitence” should 
have its sunny side, and in this the Roman Catholics 
have for a long period avoided the gloom of the 
shade, 

The episcopal suggestion from Ely offers an open 
door of reconciliation between the opposers and 
defenders of the famous clause with the Education 
Board. A short daily service just before school 
hours with easy chants and bright tunes would 
attract the children of the parish into the church ; 
and song is the best teacher, for it leaves the most 





a-dozen times over, and brought’ out all over the] pieces are obtained through a kind of theatrical 
country. Two theatres in town run the opera;|alchemy. Into the crucible goes the French play, 
Liverpool has two concurrent versions of it; Dublin | and out comes a totally different form of sparkle and 
has had it, and a touring company carry it through | brightness, leaving a decided caput mortuum behind 
the lesser towns. All the pantomimes and bur-|it, of no use to anybody. Thus a three-act comedy 
lesques for the last six months have built up ,their | like “ Les deur noces de Boisjoli * comes out a merry 
musical adornments from ‘Madame Angot,” be- | extravaganza in five scenes, the broadcloth changed 
cause anybody can play it who likes. The result is| to satin, the men turned into the feminine-males 
an enormous popularity created, which causes the|of burlesque, musical situations invented, and 
music-sheets to sell by thousands and tens of] paradox and pun scattered over the whole unrealistic 
thousands. Angot in every shape and form— affair. True the French comedy was the basis; but 
Angot selections, Angot fantasias, Angot waltzes, | what chance would the French comedy have had in 
galops, and quadrilles, are eagerly bought up. The |a merely translated shape? Would it have satisfied 
lucky firm who hold the publishing right find Angot|the English taste? Such points remain for con- 
an income, and this because the performance of the | sideration against the day when French authors 
opera and the playing of selections from it all over|shall sell for hundreds of pounds their rights to 
the land has advertised the attractiveness of the | English publishers, and these shall obtain from 
music. managers thousands of pounds for the transference 
Now comes the contrast, the ‘ Cent Vierges”’ by | thereof. 
the same composer. Of course ‘‘ Angot’’ has sent 
up the value of Lecocq’s name immeasurably in HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
the scale: there is even now a good deal of eager 
curiosity awaiting the production of his new work 
in Brussels. The happy publisher of the Angot 
music therefore manages to possess himself of the 
full acting and publishing right of Lecocq’s Cent 
Vierges,” and inserts an advertisement in the Fra 
warning authors and managers of the fact. What 
happens now? Fathoms five the ‘ Hundred 
Virgins” lie, and nobody cares to fish them out. 
The advertisement stands week after week, a 
determined ‘No thoroughfare” warning; and 
nobody will pay the demanded toll; and there rests 
the futile manuscript, the opera played nowhere, the 
music thus unknown, and the publishing firm 
making nothing out of it. In one case a free 
market produces golden returns, in the other, pro- 
tection effectually shuts the market, even to the 
speculator whom protection is supposed to favour. 
But why, it may be asked, should not managers 
deal with those publishers who may hold French 
acting rights? Why should the mere fact of an 








To tHe Eprror. 

Sin,—In 1867 Her Majesty's Theatre was destroyed 
by fire; there was a considerable sum available from 
insurance to meet the contingency. Though rebuilt 
in 1868 (six years ago) it has never been opened or 
furnished. ‘The proprietors are the landlord and 
the owners of property boxes and stalls, who have 
paid for their interests probably as much as the 
landlord has for his, but owing to the theatre not 
having been furnished and to the landlord demanding 
a rental beyond its value, and stipulating on other 
terms almost impossible for any tenant to comply 
with, the theatre remains closed. 

The loss sustained for the last six years by the 
owners of property boxes and stalls, amounts to 
something like fifty thousand pounds. 

An operatic manager of long-tried experience had 
within the last few weeks agreed to take a lease of 
the theatre—to furnish it, supply scenery, &c., &e. 
The property box-holders had agreed to relinquish a 








lasting impression. ‘‘ Let me make the songs, and 
you may make the laws” is an old saw that will last 
as long as the world lasts ; and if the songs are those 
of the “Songs of Sion,” the community may rest 
quiet. A modern Orpheus of the type of the Royal 
Psalmist, ‘‘ the sweet singer of Israel,” may not be 
able to move trees or the Education Board, but 
he may move the heart of the nation, and puta 
“new song” into every child’s mouth. Dr. Wood- 
ford’s notion in the Diocese of Ely is big with im- 
portance, and should he carry his point, his name, 
in after times, will stand foremost in England of 
all others. 





THE BARS OF COPYRIGHT. 
When that much desired rapprochement is effected 
between French and English traffickers in art, 
whereby there shall be no more adaptations, pilfer- 
ing, piracy, Boucicaultism—call it by whatever name 
wits the indignation of the moment—it will be for 
tach side to consider whether it is not possible to 
have too much of a good thing. Up to the present 
time—that is to say while quite sufficient laws exist 
to guarantee the right of French works in England, 
if Frenchmen will only promptly comply with cer- 
tain regulations—it seems to us that a copyright 
may be even too strictly preserved. It may be so 
tightly tied up as to be useless to the owner. In 
short, it often happens that the possession of a 
Partial copyright—say the publishing right in a 
musical piece—is more advantageous than the pos- 
session of an entire copyright, publishing, dramatic 
mdall. Take two operas of Lecocq’s in evidence— 
“La Fille de Madame Angot,” and “ Les Cent 
Vierges.” Of these the first is open to any English 
author to translate, and any English manager to 
Produce, though the right of publishing the music 
and the French words is held by a London publisher. 
The second-named opera, on the other hand, re- 
mains totally tied up in the same London pub- 
lisher's hands. Nobody can print it, translate it, 
or act it, save by his permission. What happens? 
“Madame Angot,” as we all know, is adapted half- 





English firm asking a fee, bar out an opera that 
would otherwise be tried? Because as a rule 
music-publishers are impracticable people. The 
fees they demand are heavy enough to swamp an 
enterprise. We do not assert that herein they 
show a grasping disposition ; for in many cases they 
themselves give such foolishly large sums for the 
English right that they are bound in self-defence to 
fix a high figure at home, in order to recoup them- 
selves. But whatever motives influence their costly 
demands, managers only know that no business can 
be done where terms are so high and where other 
difficulties are in the way. A manager dislikes 
haying anything to do with a business firm in the 
manipulation of his piece. The commercial house Frep. 0. Leaver. 
is too inflexible: it is not “come-at-able’ like the 71, Opera-colonnade, Haymarket, March 4. 
privateauthor. In most cases the wares which the firm 

has to sell are of littl® use in their original shape to anions 
the purchaser. Who wants a French MS., faith- 
fully translated, now-a-days? What is required is a 
deft hashing of the original ingredients, made 
palateable to English tastes, which are wholly 
different to the tastes of Monsieur and Madame. 
Author and manager can confabulate over the best 
way to do this, at the same time accommodating 
existing restrictions, such as the peculiarities of the 
company for whom the piece is being adapted, the 
length of time the piece will occupy, and so forth. 
It is one thing to settle all this @ deux, in the 
theatre itself maybe, and another thing to have to 
deal with a dignified firm, prepared to sell a trans- 
lation of their play, and stipulating, perhaps, for a 
certain translator. No wonder the managers fight 
shy of the publishers. 


considerable portion of their interests to assist him. 
At the last moment, however, the landlord insisted 
on a rental of one thousand a year beyond the valua- 
tion of his own architect and beyond what was 
understood to be agreed on. This new demand the 
would-be tenant could not comply with; the theatre 
therefore still remains closed, with little or no pros- 
pect of its opening, and the property holders are 
virtually being starved out. A great injur- is thus 
being inflicted upon us, on art artists, and hundreds 
of poor dependents on the theatre. Many may feel 
that the closing of so valuable a property bearing the 
name of ‘Her Majesty’s Theatre” for so many 
years is almost a national disgrace.—I am, &c., 








HEAD-VOICE AND CHEST-NOTES. 





Mr. W. H. Daniell, in his last paper on the Voice, 
with special reference to falsetto, alludes in the 
Worcester Palladium to the effect of some of our 
English singers in America during a recent tour. 
He says:—The singing-falsetto differs from the 
working-falsetto. The latter extends throughout 
the voice, seeming to form a sort of background for 
it; and, in fact, a voice without it reminds me of a 
picture without a background, or lacking in per- 
spective. The former takes its place as a genuine 
register, and is the character of tone used by any 
sensible singer who has to use a high tone softly. 
It is very easy to produce, but not always easy to 
properly control, owing to a constant desire on the 

That is the reason why we think the possession | part of most singers, to use a “ fuller tone,” as they 
of inviolable bars and fetters of international copy-|term it. Now herein is a great mistake. Fullness 
right would not always benefit those who hold them. | of tone does not come by, nor consist of, shouting 
English capitalists would be prone to rush into the] and forcing tone, but the reverse is the case. The 
French market and buy up the new works. Then] singing-falsetto is susceptible of increase to a very 
they would ask exorbitant terms for the right of] great extent. By the use of the crescendo, properly 
performance here, which would choke the demand | governed, the tone may be made very powerful and 
and so leave them out of pocket. But would not}ringing. Many make use of the tone without know- 
this right itself in time? Possibly; but meanwhile |ing of what they are guilty, for they would resent 
people are dense-minded. They do not see that the| the idea of making use of the “ falsetto” voice, so 
majority of English successes obtained from French | they call this the head voice; but it is immaterial 
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what term they apply so long as they make proper 
use of it. The great tenor Rubini made great use 
of this tone, having but a limited use of “ chest” 
notes. ‘The great singers of Porpora’s time used it 
constantly, and did wonders by means of it. Salvi 
used it continually, and the result was that he sang 
wonderfully at an age when most voices are gone. 
You enjoyed Castle’s singing, when he was here 
with Mdme. Parepa. You thought his voice very 
beautiful, and were charmed with the lack of ap- 
parent effort shown by him. He used the singing- 
falsetto continually. I have heard you speak of the 
Finging of Mr. Cummings, who was here with the 
Dolby troupe: you instanced his singing of ‘* Draw 
the sword, Scotland,” and remarked upon the 
difference between the first verse which was sung 
loud, and the second verse, ‘‘Sheathe the sword, 
Scotland,” which was sung softly. You remarked 
that the first verse did not please you at all, but 
that the second verse filled you with delight, and I 
remember your saying that you had never heard 
anything so exquisite before. In the first verse he 
used chest tone, and in the second, the singing- 
falsetto, which was with him, wonderfully sweet and 
beautifal. The English singers use it much more 
than the Americans. For some absurd reason, 
Americans seem to be afraid that they will not be 
fully appreciated unless they shout, or make use of 
thouting tones. If a tenor sings with any use of the 
falsetto, he is called hard names at once, unless he 
may chance to be like those of whom I have 
spoken, who were able to feel independent of the | 
critics in a great degree. Thus a false standard | 
has been created, the tenor singers must lower! 
themselves to that standard. He who can shout | 
the loudest, is the one most preferred—by the | 
ignorant ! 

Now why is this? Why is not beauty of tone | 
preferred to loudness? Why is not delicacy pre- 
ferred to coarseness? Do you not see that this is 
answerable in the same manner that such questions | 
are answerable when applied to every-day life? 











Suppose we ask these very questions regarding, the 
state of society: ‘* Why is not modesty preferred to | 
boldness or loudness?” ‘ Why is not delicacy pre- 
ferred to coarseness ?” 
‘* But refined society recognises only the first quality 
in each case, and bans the others;” of course it 
does; now the same rule applies to music. I shall 
be wofully sorry if I hurt your feelings, but it is 
impossible to speak truths without hurting some- 
body's feelings, so [ must e’en speak out. A fond- 


| neologisms as ‘* comedy-drama” and the like, was 


| heir of Pendarvon by Gwendolen Howell, and all 


: | connected with the family except an old and faithful 
You will answer at once, | 


the singer's position to be somewhat higher than 
that. How often does the question arise, “ But if 
your ideas be correct, how is it that Mr. Brown, who 
has studied with the best masters abroad, does nearly 
all these things which you say are incorrect?” To 
which my only answer is, ‘‘If he knows better and 
does not do it, so much the worse for him, but the 
fact of his catering toa depraved taste does not make 
wrong right.” 

Now I advocate the use of the light tone in the 
upper part of the voice because it is easier to use, 
and being easier, is pleasanter to the ear. It should 
be cultivated in such a manner as to enable the 
singer to increase it into a fuller tone without 
changing its character, The voice should be a unit 
throughout, and delivered with equal ease in all its 
parts. Establish a habit of using only a strong tone 
on upper notes, and the voice must eventually give 
way, for it can only be accomplished by forcing. 
Establish a habit of using the singing-falsetto in the 
upper part, and the voice will remain until old age 
comes upon you. Salvi, whom I have often quoted, 
used his voice until late in life, and always to the 
thorough enjoyment of his audience, because he 
constantly used, with consummate art, the singing- 
falsetto. 





‘““PENDARVON.” 





A melodrama in three acts, candidly announced 
as such, with no false modesty involved in such 


brought out on Monday at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, Liverpool. The authors are Messrs. A. E. 
T. Watson and Savile Clarke, two well-known 
workers in metropolitan journalism. The play, 
which enjoyed a good reception and is likely to have 
a successful run, is allusive to the recent Tichborne 
imposture: that is to say it displays the attempt of 
a similar villain to foist himself upon a family as 
the returned heir. We are made acquainted with 
Owen Howell (the tharacters are Welsh), who is 
received by Lady Howell, the mistress of Pendarvon, 
as her long lost son. He is also accepted as the 


| servitor, by name Williams, whose heart, he says, 
| tells him that Owen is a pretender. Conversations 
| take place between Owen and Williams, and so long 
jas the former deals in generalities he does not 
‘commit himself; but in questions into which the 
| wily servant entangles him he finds himself involved 
in confusion. This puts old Williams on guard 


ness for shouting in singing, evidences a coarse OF | yore vigilantly than ever, and he resolves to watch 
unrefined taste, while a true appreciation of beauty closely the proceedings of the man who he thinks is 
in singing, evidences refinement of taste. It is sad}. impostor. Meanwhile a mysterious ‘personage 
to think of, but no less true, that the most success- | named Gauthorpe, who takes a peculiar interest in 


ful singers have not always been the best. It was a| Owen's movements, has tumed up. 
poor speculation for those who sent the Dolby troupe 
to this country: they were not appreciated until | 


they became “the fashion,” and what sort of ap- 
preciation is that for an artist! 

In a measure the singer is to blame if he sacrifices 
principle to applause. Nicety of singing is sure to 
win eventually, and as ‘the public performer is an 
educator” he should lend his influence only in the 
right direction. Any one who works on principle 
must expect discouragements constantly. He must 
make up his mind to endure even abuse from the 
ignorant and unthinking. 
singers take too low a view of their calling. They 
too frequently turn their attention to singing in 
public for no other end than to receive so many 
dollars. A tenor singer, who was also a teacher, 
once said to me, ‘So long as I get my money, it 
makes no difference what or howI sing. I sing for 
dollars and nothing else.” How can the audience 
improve, when the singer takes such a view as that ? 
Every singer is to blame for simply striving to amuse 
his audience. But he never can take so low a view 
if he be thoroughly imbued with correct principle. 
What would you say of a scientific man who should 
take the same position? If he were thoroughly in 
earnest, he must adhere to his principles ; but there 
is the shortcoming; but few are really in earnest in 
their singing, choosing rather to amuse than seeking 
to elevate. By taking that view, he places himself 
on a level with the mountebank and acrobat. I hold 


I have said before that ' 


Williams, 
observiug the position Gauthorpe and Owen assume 
to each other, tries to make the. former communica- 
tive, and succeeds to some extent in having his 
suspicions of Owen’s character realised. Williams 
has a cottage in the Pass of Pendarvon, and after 
going through this Pass, Gwendolen and Eustace 
Howell, her lover, enter the litile building to rest, 
being fatigued with their walk. Gauthorpe follows 
them, and Owen sees him enter the cottage. A 


is a bag of powder which some miners, who have 
been working in the neighbourhood, have left behind 
them. This bag is the key to the situation. Owen 
picks it up, lays a train of its contents to a crevice 


almost annihilates it, but fortunately not until 
Gwendolen, Eustace, and Williams have escaped. 


injury. 


at the base of the rock. At first he flinches from 
his diabolical purpose—that of destroying the|for Wednesday evening last, with Signor Paladini 
cottage and burying Gauthorpe in the ruins. But|in the role of Gennaro; but unfortunately the 
he plays a desperate game, and must make a|tenor had a cold and ‘Jl Barbiere” was very 
desperate move. He applies a flame to the train, | happily substituted in place of Donizetti's opera. 
and in an instant the rock falls on the cottage and|Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini sustained the part of 
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be expected, turn out to be the “ rightful heir,” but 
he tells Lady Howell that her son Owen is dead 
This scene is the concluding one of the drama, 
which lasts only an hour and twenty minutes ; hes 
is therefore no time for the speech or action to 
drag. 

“* Pendarvon” is very wellacted. The best part 
alike in histrionic merit and stage rendering, is Old 
Williams (Mr. F. Thorne), which is given with g 
quaint and incisive mannerism that brings it con. 
spicuously to the front. Miss A. Edmondson and 
Miss C. Harvey, who take the parts of Lady Howell 
and (Gwendolen, admirably sustain the feminine 
interest. To his successful assumption of the 
character of the unworthy hero Owen Howell, Mr, 
F. J. Warde imparts force and individuality, and gs 
Gauthorpe, Mr. E, H. Brooke distinguished himself 
by an animated appreciation of the nature of the 
part. The music (Welsh of course) has been 
managed with much judgment by Mr. Loveday. 
The second act opens with Mr. Brinley Richards’s 
popular song “ Let the hills resound,” sung as the 
rustic crowd descends the mountain side. This 
created immense enthusiasm and was warmly 
encored, The drama was received with considerable 
favour by the audience; the curtain was several 
times raised, and at the close the authors were 
required to come to the front to receiye congratula- 
tion on their achievement. ‘ Pendarvon” yill 
most likely find its way to the metropolitan boards, 





“MACBETH” AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


Unfortunate William the Bard, driven from the 
centre of dramatic life, is glad to find a footing in the 
Crystal Palace. The present production of  Mac- 
beth” is provincial in character. There is a fair 
Macbeth in Mr. Creswick, a very good Macduff in 
Mr. Ryder, and a Lady Macbeth in Mrs. C. Viner 
who only attained a respectable measure of efficiency 
at the end of the play—in the sleep-walking scene. 
Beyond and below these, all was mediocre. Even 
the better-trained actors could not compete with 
the auditory disadvantages. Mr. Creswick’s Macbeth 
is a studied piece of acting; but Mr. Creswick’s 
voice was lost in the huge space. Who can 
convey delicate shades of expression when he 
has to roar out all the time, or else must fail to be 
heard? Itisno discredit to a competent actor to 
fail under such circumstances. Mr. Ryder came 
better off by the physical accident of stronger lungs 
and a more favourable bronchial arrangement ; but 
Mrs. Viner again found the space too much for her. 
But the difficulties of distance do not excuse the 
careless mounting of the piece—the dresses four 
centuries out of the time, the text as higgledy-piggledy 
as the scenery, and the entr’actes as tediously long 
as though really important scenes were being set. 
This was the more strange, as in some cases there 
were evidences of thought, and aiming at new effects. 
Certainly a production like this is not honouring to 
| the memory of Shakespeare, already proving a mere 
tradition with the metropolitan playgoer, and likely, 
if such representations are repeated, to becomes 
myth. On the other hand the incidental music was 
very well rendered ; and many novelties, introduced 


huge rock hangs over the house, and near the door by Mr. Manns were appropriate and effective. 





SCOTLAND. 
EprxsurcH, March 4th. 
“ Lucrezia Borgia” was the opera announced 


Rosina with all her wonted grace and vivacity. 
Originally written for a contralto it is a pity that 


Gauthorpe escapes too, but not without receiving|the part is so frequently usurped by sopranos, 
He recovers, however, and, before Lady | under whose hands, what with transpositions and 
Howell, denounces Owen as an impostor, Jem|a thousand other alterations, it loses so much of 
Morris, one of a wicked gang in Australia, to which | its natural freshness. 
he (Gauthorpe) also belonged. Thus foiled, Owen, or | Almaviva, Signor Catalani the Figaro, Signor Agnes! 
rather Morris, leaves the presence of Lady Howell, | the Basilio, and Signor Borella the Bartolo. 

old Williams, his accuser, and others who have wit- 


Signor Bettini was the 


“Oberon,” an opera very seldom heard in Glas- 








nessed his downfall. Gauthorpe does not, as might} gow, was given on Thursday with the following 
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cast :—Rezia Malle. Titiens, Fatima Mdme. Tre- 
pelli-Bettini, Oberon Signor Bettini, Scherazmin 
signor Agnesi, and Sir Huon Signor Urio. The 
opera Was very enthusiastically received and the 
singers frequently encored. 

On Friday night “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was 
performed with Mdlle. Alwina Valleria in the title 
rile. She was very cordially received, and in the 
aria “ Spargi @’ amaro’ pianto,” as also in its 
precursor, ‘ Alfin son tua” obtained a well-merited 
encore. Signor Paladini, who was suffering from 
cold, did not make much impression as Edgardo. 
Signor Catalini was the Enrico, Signor Campobello 
the Raimondo, while Signor Rinaldini did the little 
he had to do very well as Arturo. 

“Les Huguenots” was given on Saturday with 
the following cast :— Valentina Malle. Titiens, Mar- 
gherita di Valois Mdme. Sinico, Urbano Mdme. 
Tyebelli-Bettini, Marcello Signor Perkin, St. Bris 
Signor Agnesi, Nevers Signor Galassi, and Raoul 
Signor Bettini. Signor Bettini’s Raoul, though on 
the whole a laudable performance, was in many 
parts by no means up to the mark, notably in the 
grand duet at the end of the fourth act, ‘‘ O Ciel! 
dove vai tu 2” Signor Agnesi’s St. Bris is well known 
to be one of the most finished pieces of singing and 
acting ever presented on the stage. Malle. Titiens’ 
Valentina, which was the character in which at 
Brussels she made her début on the operatic stage, 
js too well known to need remark. Mdme. Trebellé- 
Bettini played the part of Urbano to perfection, 
delivering Alboni’s celebrated air, ‘‘ No, caso egual 
giammai scommetto,” with great brilliancy. Mdme. 
Sinico’s Queen was a very good conception of the 
part,and Signor Perkin’s Marcello was an imper- 
sonation of great promise. It is with regret we add 
that the opera was presented in such a mutilated 
form that the general effect was almost completely lost. 

On Monday Malle. Titiens appeared as Semiramide 
in Rossini’s opera of that name. Madame Trebelli- 
Bettini was Arsace, and Signor Agnesi Assur. 

On Tuesday ‘‘ Marta” was played, with Malle. 
Alwina Valleria as Marta, Madame Trebelli-Bettini 
us Nancy, Signor Urio as Lionello, and Signor 
Agnesi as Plunketto. 

The artists of the Opera Company gave a concert 
in the Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, on Saturday morn- 
ing last. The program consisted of the ordinary 
stock pieces, such as ‘*O luce di quest’ anima,” &c., 
and does not call for any notice. 

Professor Oakeley’s last organ recital was: on 
Thursday, the 26th. The following was the 
program :—Offertoire, for Organ, in F major, 
Lefebure-Wely; Andante, String Quintet, No. 5, 
Mozart; Lieder, a. ‘‘ In questa tomba,” b. ‘ Die 
Ehre Gottes aus der Natur,” Beethoven; Adagio 
id Finale, String Quartet, Op. 4, Spohr; Menuetto 
and Trio, Symphony No. 10, in D, Haydn; Alle- 
getto Cantabile, for Organ, Lemmens; March, 
(Andante), in “Scipio,” Handel; Gavotte, in 
“Otho”’ Handel; War “March of the Priests 
(" dthalie”), Mendelssohn. 


= 





A Rapactous Manacer.—French managers are 
Not as a rule grasping curmudgeons, so that 
exception must be taken to that apocryphal 
directeur to whom, says the Evénement, a young, 
Wealthy, and enthusiastic aspirant to literary 
fame, lately obtained an introduction in the 
hope of inducing him to accept his magnum opus, a 
play which to see performed was his dream by night 
aud day. The manager soon took the measure of 
the poor youth, and granted him an audience and 
leave to read his piece. ‘First act, a sumptuous 
drawing-room,” began the agitated author. “Sir, I 
2 compelled to stop you,” interrupted the other. 

As regards drawing-room decoration, we have but 
i old worm-eaten set.” ‘ We will settle that with 
my upholsterer,” replied the young man, who con- 
tinued to read, «A door opens, disclosing a kitchen.” 
‘There,” said the manager, “the public should catch 
Sight of burnished saucepans and a complete kitchen 
ee “Oh! I'll buy all that,” said the dupe, and 
e went on. ‘Third act, the Minister's private 
tom.” “Ah, sir,” objected bis critic, ““ where do 
Jou expect me to find a desk and book-case?” ‘All 

be provided,” exclaimed the young writer. 
ieordingly, some days later, the manager’s own 
Partiments were completely furnished, but, ‘‘ owing 
~ Wnavoidable circumstances,” the drama remained 


Possession of its author, 








Now Ready. Second Edition. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


Arranged and Principally Composed by 


Go. @e Wibhe is G, 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society; Superintendent 
Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


To wuicn Ane AppED 
CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 
As Sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 
AND 
RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 
With FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ec. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern,’ ‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the 
modern Hymn Books. Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

@. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d.; postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘** There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any of the popular hymn-books of the present 
day. The tunes are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently bestowed to make the 
inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 

“In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns which, as Mr. Willing states in his 
Preface, ‘ will furnish alternatives for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully adapted to the 
words, and many are of considerable merit. The melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our 
mind far preferable to the tune in ‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with pleasure that the book 
contains the Magniticat arranged as sung at All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Now Teady. Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
WITH THE CANTICLES, &c., AND ATHANASIAN CREED, 
By C. EDWIN WILLING. 


Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis and force of the words; and, 2ndly, The 
exigencies of vocalisation. 


* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, Price 2s. ; by Post, 2s, 8d. 


In this Edition the Proper Psalms for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great inconvenience 
of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of the book. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Hourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 


“SAFE HOME!” 


Extracted from “ The Book of Common Praise.” 
Tur Worps sy THE LATE REV. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. 
Music By C. E. WILLING, 


Late Organist and Choirmaster of All Saints’, Margaret Street ; Organist of the Foundling Hospital. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN CREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


By C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 


London. 3. 7, BAYES, Lyall Place, Raton Square ; and 4, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
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J. B. CRAMER & CO. s | 


PIANOFORTES. [AMERICAN ORGANS. 


23 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


| 
| 


In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 


ect 

34 GUINEAS. | 

TAA RTT SE. | 

In Rosewood or Walnut Case. | 

£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 

40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
Height, 3 ft. 11 in. 
£3 18s. 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


In Rosewood Case. 








46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
L4 As. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 


£4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
45 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





55 GUINEAS. 
SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System, 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Patent Check Action. Height, 34 ft.; 
width, 44 ft. 
L4 14s. Gd. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


*.* This instrument is more convenient in size, | 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and | 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 
hitherto made. 


Trichord. 


90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
£9 9s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
*.* The same full quality and body of tone is 
obtained in this instrument as in ordinary Grands, 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 


which go often acts as a drawback to the introduc- 
tion of a ‘‘ Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 





110 GUINEAS. 
BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 
£10 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EVROPE.) 





1'9b.—Eight Stops, Automatic Swell, 


2 B. CRAMER & CO. 'S 





OOOE ibneesaauentetudutess 12 Guineas 
1.—5 Octaves, Knee Swell, Case in 
polished Ash, Oak, Black Wal- 


nut, or Mahogany .......... 15 o- 
2.—Two Stops, with Knee Swell, Case 
MOTO B kcccse tcanconsakee 18 - 


3.—Four Stops and Knee Swell, Case 

in polished Ash, Black Wal- 

nut, or Mahogany .......... 22 ‘“ 
4.—Six Stops and Knee Swell, Pa- 

nelled Case in Ash, Oak, Black 

Walnut, or Mahogany ...... 26 Pa 
4a.—With Sub Bass (in place of Forte) 382 a 
4b.—With Sub Bass, and Vox Humana 

(in place of Tremolo)........ 35 ~ 
5.—EHight Stops, two Knee Swells, 

Elegant Veneered Case in 


Rosewood or Walnut........ 35 a 
5a.—With Vox Humana (in place of 
ZPOMOIO) vscerescaccseens 38 Hs 


6.—Nine Stops, two Knee Swells, very 

handsome Case in Black Wal- 

nut (with Octave Coupler, £5 

OXtTA) .ccccccccccccccccces 40 + 
7.——-Ten Stops, two Knee Swells, hand- 

some panelled Black Walnut 

RR POE aE Ee PPE 50 a 
8.—The above with Octave Coupler, 

Basso Prolongo, Full Organ 

Knee Pedal, &c. (superior 


GRAY sc cccvecsvesxyesevsces 60 a 
9.—Five Stops, Knee Swell, very hand- 

some panelled Resonant Case 

in Black Walnut .......... 35 Po 
9a.—Seven Stops, Automatic Swell, 

and Knee Swell ..........4. 40 - 


oe 


end Ente Bowell: ....cccecccs 


0 ” 

9c.—Seven Stops and Knee Swell.... 42 ‘a 

9d.—Kight Stops and Knee Swell.... 45 “ 

9e.—Eight Stops and Knee Swell.... 55 ‘ie 

9f.—Ten Stops and Knee Swell...... 68 Ra 
9g.—Two Manuals, Twelve Stops, and 

Knee Swell and Full Organ.. 85 pe 


10.—Thirteen Stops, Full Organ and 
Knee Swell .....ccccvcscecs 85 re 
11.—Ten Stops, 23 Octaves German 


Pedals, Foot and Hand Blowers 

and‘Foot Swell ......... ee» 100 ad 
12.—Two Manuals, Thirteen Stops, 

Full Organ and Knee Swell, . 

and Hand Blower .......... 110 ee 


13.—Two Manuals, Fourteen Stops, 
Pedals, Foot Swell and Hand 
BIOGS? .. cccnccsensvease ---125t0150,, 
Larger Instruments, by Estimate. 
*,” Nos. 9, 9a, 9b, 9c, 9d, 9e, Of, and 9g, are in Resonant.Gases, 


Organ Chair, Plain Solid Black Walnut, £1 18s.; 
Stuffed Velvet or Morocco Seat and Back, £2 10s. 


J. B. CRAMER & CO.,, 


American Organ and Harmonium Rooms, 
201, REGENT STREET, W., anv 43, MOORGATE 
STREET, LONDON; 
Can aly be obtained at BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, and 
BELFAST 


J. B. 
HARMONIUMS. 


OAK, £12 12s. ; 


OAK, £15 15s. ; 








207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W. 


= 


CRAMER & CO;s 





No. 1. 
CRAMER’S SCHOOL HARMONIUM, 


| IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 63, 


MAHOGANY, £6 6s. 
Four Octaves. 


No. 2. 
CRAMER’S COTTAGE HARMONIUM. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £7 75, 


MAHOGANY, £8 &s, 
Five Oc tay es. 


No. 2. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £9 95.. 


MAHOGANY, £10 10s, 
One Stop. 
Expression and Wind Regulator, 


No. 4. 
ROSEWOOD, £13 12s, 
WALNDUT, £14 14s, 

Five Stops. 


Forté. Expression, 
Tremolo. Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 5. 


ROSEWOOD, £16 16s,; 
WALNUT, £17 17s. 
Hight Stops. 


Forté. Petite Expression, 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix Celeste. Cor Anglais, 
Flute. Forté. 
And Wind Regulator. 
No. 6. 
OAK, £24; ROSEWOOD, £25 10s. 


WALNUT, £27. 
Twelve Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Expression. 

Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais, 

Forté. sion. Bourdon, 

Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Sourdine. 


+ 


7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD, £40; WALNUT £42, 


Sixteen Stops. 


Tremolo. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Eixpres- Clarion, 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 


With Knee Action. 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 


Tremolo. Clarinette. Cor Angla 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson. 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine, 
With Knee Action. 
No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ROSEWOOD, £52 10s, 


WALNUT, £55. 
Nineteen Stops. (Church Model. 


Tremolo. Flute. Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté. 
Forté. : Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression. don. 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Clerinette. Bourdon. Sourdine, 

With Kne® Action, 

No. 10. 


OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76 


Twenty-four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 

Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson. 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute. Forté. 

bois. Petite Expres- Sourdine. 
Accouplement, sion. Accouplemen 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas 
Musette. Expression. son, R 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine. 
Hautbois. Bourdon. Forté, 


» CRAMER AND CO., 
HARMONIUM ROOMS 
199 & 201, REGFNT STREET, W. 
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J, B. CRAMER & C0.’S NEW SONGS, 


BY ARTHUR 8S. SULLIVAN. 


There sits a bird............ . 7% 
Sweet UreAMEL...... 6. eeeeeeee « 406 
I PE OE MINEO. 5c cieg crsevscrssevvesveccesess & © 
Aninevere ! (Sung by Mdlle. Titiens), in C and E flat.... 4 0 
NN Ce cea. ta 0d 00 cada ca yee » 40 
Oh! ma Charmante (French Sopg) . 40 
Ob! bella mia ......6. 40 
BY LOUISA GRAY. 
My White TOK 00.00 vs ce cscererecccececssececececces 4 0 
Le Jour de Féte (Sung by Mdme. Lancia) ............ 4 0 
Forgotten, (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In Eflat&G.. 4 0 
Under the cliffs. Ballad. (Tenor) .................008 4 0 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) .......... 4 0 
My old love, ““Remembrance” ......ccsccecccesccccece # 0 





-_ 


BY O. BARRI. 


_—_—_—. 


Happy Voices ........ 


love Token (The) .. 
Alone for ever. In Dand F. ( 


The Fairy answer 


eee 


Love's golden past ......... 


- 


_ —- 


The hidden chord ........... 


Sung by Mdme. Titiens) .. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee cere rer ee 


BY MISS PHILP. 





ooooocso 








The night closes o'er her. (Sutig by Mdme. Rudersdorff), 4 0 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) ............ece00e 4 0 
| Perr rerrrrerrrrrr rir rerry cr « £0 
BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 
Words, vain words.......... 0006 4 0 
The sea SWallOWS.. .. 00.0 cece 4 0 
BE or occadaddushvaveetoncscrsonenbetceseescnses 40 
The Choice, in E flatand G.. ......... 40 
Thoughts 1.0 cccccccccccesccse - & 0 
Spirit Love ........0 40 
BOE: os. co-ce000n s € 8 
Three Lilies. s0-00.06 89 so be becccesconscessccoescs O © 
Friends ...........+.+.Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 4 0 
Clear the way ......00. 4 0 





BY ALFRED PLUMPTON. 


The Trooper (Sung by Mr. Maybrick) ............005 
(Sung by Malle. Drasdil) ......... 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices, 
I once had a sweet little doll, dear. 
(Sung by Miss Enriquez) ..........s 


The Wanderers, 





In G and B flat. 


- 4 
- 4 


0 
0 


0 





BY THE COUNTESS OF CHARLEMONT. 


Ia prima rosa .. .. 


Summer days .......... 
apa 


-_—_. 





BY HENRY SMART. 





The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone) ........++.+++«s 


Queen of Beauty, Song. (Tenor) .... 
The Land of the Se 
and Tenor) ..., 
For ever and for aye ........eese 000000 


eeeee 


Eventide, Trio, 2 ee a 


RSI 


— = 


tting Sun. Duet. (Moezzo-Soprano 


LONDON: 
J.B. CRAMER & CO., 


REGENT STREET, W. 
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| CRAMERS' 
CITY PIANOFORTE ROOMS, 


43, MOORGATE STREET, 


NOW CONSIST OF 


SEVEN SPACIOUS APARTMENTS. 


Two of the adjoining tenements have been recently added to the already existing 
accommodation, and have been converted into a suite of noble Saloons, affording space 
for an unusual, if not unrivalled, display of Pianofortes by the principal manufacturers 
—VviZ,, 


BROADWOOD, COLLARD, ERARD, KIRKMAN & CRAMER. 


To each maker a room is assigned, and for the first time in the City of London there 
is an establishment containing within itself a large and carefully selected Stock of 
Pianofortes by all these eminent manufacturers. 





—— 


By this combination, purchasers, instead of being compelled as heretofore to visit 
the different Pianoforte manufactories, situated as they are in various parts of London, 
will find the productions of the above firms in all their varieties in one establishment, 
with the further advantage of prices precisely the same as those charged by the manu- 
facturers themselves. 


First Saloon: Pianofortes . . 
Second ,, Picuofortes . . 
Third . Pianofortes . . 
Fourth ,,  Pianofortes . . by KIRKMAN. 
Fifth ” Pianofortes . . by CRAMER. 
Sixth - Harmoniums. . by CRAMER. 
Seventh ,, American Organs by CRAMER. 


In the numerous smaller rooms are instruments that have been in use, and which 
are sold at prices more or less reduced, or hired at tho usual monthly, quarterly, or 
yearly rates. 


by BROADWOOD. 
by COLLARD. 
by ERARD. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM OF HIRE 


originated by Cramers, although it has been partially adopted by others, is carried 
out on a large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


This system is not applied solely to Cramers’ Pianofortes, but to the various 
descriptions of Grand and Upright Instruments manufactured by Broapwoop, CoLtarp, 
Erarp, and Kirxman, the great makers of the trade. 


The advantages of dealing with Cramers may be thus summarised :—Economy of 
time and money ; certainty of a fine instrument, the best only being selected ; facility 
of contrast, efficient performers being always at hand to test the power, and to explain 
the peculiarities of each instrument as regards quality of tone and susceptibility of 
touch; the greatest number as well as the greatest variety from which to select. 





CRAMERS’ GALLERY IN REGENT STREET 


is also full of a magnificent selection of 


PIANOFORTES, HARPS, HARMONIUMS, AMERICAN ORGANS, 
AND ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND CHAMBER, 





At BRIGHTON, 


In addition to their present Warerooms, 64, WEST STREET, Cramers have 
opened a very elegant New Saloon in the WESTERN ROAD, where Families 
visiting the Coast can be readily accommodated with any kind of Pianoforte by any 
of the well-known makers, as well as with Harmoniums and American Organs, which 
are issued from their factories in Kentish and Camden Town in large and steadily 
increasing numbers, and at prices ranging from 5 to 200 guincas. 





Illustrated Price Lists and all information on application to 


J. B. CRAMER & CO., Reasent Street, W. 
J. B. CRAMER & CO., Moorgate Street, Crry. 
J. B, CRAMER & CO., West Srrezr, & Western Roap, Brianrox. 





THE ORCHESTRA. 


ARTHUR S. SULLIVAN’S 
ORATORIO, 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


[No. 545, March 6, "74, 


| 




















PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 10s 6d. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH, 12s. 6d. 


PART THE FIRST. 


LET US NOW GO EVEN UNTO JERUSALEM. Chorus of as | BLESSED ARE THEY THAT ARE PERSECUTED. Solo (B.).+) “< 
OC SER EET Te LUC EET ONT CTT eee te, Ore 1 3 | HE MAKETH THE SUN TO RISE. Chorus ................ ) 11 

THE WHOLE EARTH IS AT REST. Chorus of Shepherds .... 0 9 WEEP YE NOT FOR THE DEAD. (Ix Bernany.) Introduction, &. 0 19 

IN RAMA WAS THERE A VOICE HEARD. Solo (s.) and THE GRAVE CANNOT PRAISE THEE. Chorus ............, ee 
CRE oo. on deed 04ke ede es eas seakeres cd eeneeeeniaaraes 0 9 BLESSED BE THE KINGDOM. Chorus of Disciples........., ) 

5 WEE POUR WE BEETS. “COR ce vceccescnsnccsssisccecscs 1 9 | FW 2HOU BADDEST ENOWRM. Bolo (B.) ...cccccccscccdcccccvs j 10 

DOUBTLESS THOU ART OUR FATHER. Quintet (s.s.a.7.8.).. 1 1 | HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Trio (s.8.4.) and Chorus., 1 4 





PART THE SECOND. 


e 4, - d. 

YEA, THOUGH I WALK THROUGH THE VALLEY. Quartet | THE LORD IS RISEN. Chorus (5.8.4.7.B.B.) ...csecceccccesecs 0 y 

ES iP EE OR o cased 0 6 | HIM HATH GOD EXALTED. Finale Chorus............ wild 
MEN AND BRETHREN. Chorus 2.20. cccccccccccccvcccsccccs 16 | 

The above are printed separately for the convenience of Choral Societies, in the small size, 
THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 

a. ad. 8. d. 

REFRAIN THY VOICE FROM WEEPING. In A flat andG (r.) 4 0 IF TE BE RISEN (2). ascscacecece nenae cCeindein Neetiaatinn 4 0 

DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM. In B and A flat (B.) .......... 4 0 HOSANNA TO THE SON OF DAVID. Chamber Trio.......... 3 0 

WEEP YE NOT POR THE DEAD (0) oi cc ciccccccccvccccessos 4 0 | BETHLEHEM—PASTORAL SYMPHONY. Instrumental Solo .. 3 0 
GOD SHALL WIPE AWAY ALL TEARS. In EandG (c.)...... 40 | 


Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


JACOB. 


4 Sacred Cantata. 





THE WORDS COMPILED FROM THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, BY 


TC. MS‘CAUL. 


THE MUSIC COMPOSED BY 


FIaNRY SMART. 


PRICE, CLOTH BACK, 6s. FULL BOUND IN CLOTH. 8s. 


8. d. 8. d 
BLESSED I8 THE MAN. Chorus (8.A.1.B.) ..cccsccsecccecceees 0 10 BEHOLD HOW GOOD AND PLEASANT Chorus (Unaccompanied) 0 4 
HAPPY ART THOU, O JACOB. Chorus (5.4.7.8.) ..........20.. 1 38 OH, PRAISE THE LORD. Finale Chorus............. encase 09 


The above pieces are published separately, for the convenience of Choral Societies. 





THE FOLLOWING ARE PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, FULL SIZE. 








“* 


s. d. 8. d. 

OH THOU THAT HEAREST PRAYER. Air ......... veseseyte 8.0 | THE GOOD SHEPHERD GIVETH HIS LIFE.........000--08 3 

PASTORAL INTRODUCTION. Pianoforte..........ceeesesedeee” 2 ; | BE THOU PATIENT. Aria (Contralto).......seeeeeeeeeeeeeers 3 0 
‘ 74 : 


wy 
Lonpon: J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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